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VIOLENCE BETWEEN NATIONS; DEEPER SOURCES; 
THE WAY OF LIBERATION 


BY GEORGE MALCOUM STRATTON 
University of California 


Hard upon the First World War has 
come a Second. And when the chief 
instigators of it have had their reward 
and we have hardly more than begun to 
restore town and countryside, and to 
care for the hungry, sick, and orphaned, 
—when these and a hundredfold more 
are under way, another and still more 
appalling disaster. will follow, unless 
mankind’s intelligence and will are 
turned square against the recurrence 
of such man-made horrors. 

The tragedy is the darker because 
there is so little agreement as to pre- 
vention. The desire to make a Third 
World War impossible, to have freedom 
from the fear of it, is fairly universal. 
But how to attain this freedom,—on 
this, peoples are of many minds, as are 
their governments. Nor can peoples or 
governments turn to scientists for sure 
guidance. For where two economists 
may agree, three may not. And if a 
political scientist and a jurist be added 
to them, then disagreement is almost as- 
sured. But were a biologist and a psy- 
chopathologist to join the company, 
there now would be confusion as at the 
great Tower. 

One hesitates to add another voice to 
this. But the deadly peril of the time 
should let none rest from prodding him- 
self and neighbors to re-examine the 
facts, to look more widely, hoping if 
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only by a little to lessen the confusion. 
What is here offered * may at first seem 
but another note of discord. In the 
end, though, it may be found to deny 
little and accept much of what has been 
said by others. It may give to their 
work, it is true, a less cardinal place 
than has been claimed for some of it; 
yet a place is often given, but with the 
intention to supplement it by forces 
deeper than those already adduced. 


I. DISSATISFACTION WITH SoME CuR- 
RENT EXPLANATIONS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL VIOLENCE GENERALLY 


The explanations here to be consid- 
ered will not be all there are. Little 
will here be said of many an important 
study that aims to unravel the endless 
complexity of factors,—biological, so- 
cial, economic, political, juridical, his- 
torical, and more,—that contribute to 


1 This and a paper to follow, entitled ‘Vio- 
lence Within the Nation; Trzatment, Particu- 
larly in the United States,’ have grown from 
what was offered at the ceremony opening 
the new Psychological Laboratory, under Dr. 
Knight Dunlap, in the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, 2 summary of which 

in Science News Letter, July 27, 
1940; and from other partial anticipations, at 
meetings of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, and the Western Psychological Associa- 
tion. The present paper and the one to follow 
owe much to the discussions of these early 


fragments, by colleagues at these meetings. 
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the occurrence of all wars, or of some 
particular war, as that of 1914, for 
whose full explanation whole libraries 
do not yet suffice. 

Instead, our attention will be confined 
to those accounts of wars in general that 
claim to find the central node of their 
causal complex,—the cause of them,— 
in the sense in which a certain micro- 
scopic organism is rightly called the 
cause of yellow fever, although in fact 
a multitude of processes inside and be- 
yond the human body are necessary, be- 
sides the germ, to change a man in 
health into a yellow-fever patient. 

By ‘the cause of war,’ in this paper, 
then, is not meant a force sufficient by 
itself to produce all wars; but, rather, 
a force having central importance, al- 
though other forces too must join it, if 
war is to occur. 

May we turn, then, to a sample of 
the explanations that severally claim to 
find the cause of all wars in one of the 
following. 


1. Human nature: the native consti- 
tution of men the world over. 

2. Native pugnacity: men’s natural 
readiness to become afraid or 
angry, and to fight. 

3. The ‘unconscious’ or subconscious 
activities of men. 

4. ‘Mass psychology,’ the modes of 
behavior of men acting together 
in large numbers. 

5. The contrast, among nations, of 
‘Have Nots’ and ‘Haves’; the in- 
equality of national possessions. 

6. The ‘capitalist system.’ 

7. Unequal pressure of population. 


Does any of these explanations ful- 
fill the first of requirements for scien- 
tific acceptance? 

For, whatever is to be received scien- 
tifically as in fact the cause of war, 
must be some dynamic fact that comes 
and goes or whose force increases and 
decreases in regular connection with the 


presence and absence of war itself. This 
is by no means all that is required; it 
is but the first and simplest. If an ex- 
planation cannot pass this simple test, 
it may be rejected without ado. 

This reasoning may be made clearer. 
If in regard to yellow fever some Dr. 
Jones had urged that its cause is evi- 
dently the circulation of the blood, 
because this powerful fact is always 
present when yellow fever occurs, and 
without it yellow fever never could oc- 
cur, scientists would have laughed him 
down. For, he would have been an- 
swered, the blood stream is indispensa- 
bly present in both health and disease, 
and therefore does not explain why a 
man in full health suddenly changes to 
one fever-stricken. 

Many an offered explanation of war 
commits in fact the solemn folly of our 
imagined Dr. Jones. Human nature, to 
take the first of our sample, unquestion- 
ably is powerful enough, and is present 
enough to cause war; indeed no war can 
ever occur without it. But unfortu- 
nately for its value here, human nature 
is no less present and no less necessary 
for peace as well as war; indeed is of 
force in human beings everywhere,—in 
White, Mongoloid, and Negro, in Briton 
and American, in German and Japa- 
nese. It does not change with war and 
peace. It fails utterly to account for 
the outbreak of violence between na- 
tions, now here, now there; and for the 
long maintenance of peace among cer- 
tain other nations, wherein is a like hu- 
man nature. 

And the same must be said of each of 


2 Certain races probably are not identicai in 
native constitution, although such differe ice is 
far outweighed by the likeness. See ‘Emotion 
in Chinese, Japanese, and Whites . . .’ by the 
present writer and F. M. Henry, Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., April, 1943, 56, pp. 161-180. 

Nor has such difference as probably exists 
been shown to have any significant connection 
with the occurrence and non-occurrence of war 
generally. 
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the three explanations that come next 
in our sample,—in which the cause of 
war is asserted to be, severally, our 
natural pugnacity, ‘the unconscious,’ 
and ‘mass psychology.’* Each of these 
—so far as is known—is present in men 
everywhere, both in peace and in war. 
And whatever changes, if any, there 
may be in these fundamentals of our 
natural constitution, these changes have 
never been shown to have such a regu- 
lar connection with war as would ac- 
count for its frequency here, its infre- 
quency there. None of the three, then, 
—none of the four, as the full count now 
stands—can properly be received as the 
known cause of war. 

The remaining examples of explana- 
tion,—in which it is held that war is 
caused, respectively, by the contrast be- 
tween the ‘Haves’ and ‘Have Nots,’ by 
the ‘capitalist system,’ and by unequal 
pressure of population,—each likewise 
clearly fails to fulfill the scientific re- 
quirement stated above. There is not 
observed the regularity of presence and 
absence, of increase and decrease, in 
connection with the occurrence and non- 
occurrence of war, that is needed as evi- 
dence of the truth of any of these three 
explanations. 

Take the observed inequality of pos- 
sessions of ‘Haves’ and ‘Have Nots.’ 
Such inequality it is true is often pres- 
ent where nations go to war. Japan’s 
possessions indubitably were less than 
China’s when she warred upon China in 


8 By which should be meant, not alone the 
behavior of mobs and of panic-stricken crowds 
and the like, but also the modes of action of 
men in considerable number, excited or calm, 
such as those at the returns of election, or in a 
metropolitan railway station, or organized into 
cities, constituent states, or uations. Sober, 


deliberate purpose, reached by instruments es- 
tablished in a business corporation or by a self- 
governed community, is no less characteristic 
of men acting together, and should be no less 
a part of human ‘mass psychology’ or ‘herd 
psychology’ or of plain social psychology, than 
is rioting and lynching. 


the 1800’s and again in the 1900’s; were 
less than Russia’s, when she attacked 
Russia in the early 1900’s; were less 
than Great Britain’s, less also than our 
own, when she struck out at both na- 
tions in 1941. 

But, for each such instance there can 
be found an instance of war begun by 
a nation already with possessions be- 
yond those of its opponent, indeed 
beyond those of most nations in the 
world. So was it when Italy attacked 
Greece in 1923, when Germany over- 
ran Czechoslovakia in 1939, when Rus- 
sia attacked Finland in 1939, when the 
United States ‘took’ the Canal Zone 
from Colombia. In fact the three coun- 
tries—Germany, Japan, and Italy,— 
that in the 1930’s filled the world with 
complaint of their sorry domain,—these 
very three held great estates beyond 
most of their sixty-one fellow sovereign 
States. Each of the three actually was, 
by this larger comparison, a ‘Have.’ 
Nor did they later show themselves 
lovers of equality for all, in territory, 
man-power, and other resources. For 
when they rushed forth upon their mar- 
tial enterprise, neither Germany nor Ja- 
pan showed a will to be merely an 
equal of the Greatest Powers; but in- 
stead, aimed at pre-dominance over an 
entire continent, with this as prelude to 
supremacy in the worid. 

Possessions among nations, indeed, 
are always unequal,—unequal where 
war occurs, unequal where war does 
not occur. Nor has anyone, it would 
appear, made it probable that this in- 
equality is greater or less, in a way to 
justify the conclusion that it is the 
cause of war. This proposed explana- 
tion, then, seems quite without scientific 
warrant. 

As for the idea that the ‘capitalist 
system’ is the fountain-head of war, this 
is certainly not true of the wars among 
tribes or clans, nor of the numberless 
wars between nations in the centuries 
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before the ‘system’ had come to power. 
And since private capital has come into 
its own, especially in the West, it has 
been a present fact both where war oc- 
curred and where war was avoided. 
Those nations that had maintained 
peace with each other for a full century 
and more—Great Britain and France, 
for example; or tne United States and 
Great Britain, and many more,—have 
been ‘capitalistic’ all the while. And 
the nations that were able until 1939 
to be at peace for more than a century 
with all the world,—such countries as 
the Netherlands, Norway-Sweden, and 
Switzerland,—were not, this long while, 
without private capital. Here, too, 
there seems no such correlation between 
private capital and war or peace as to 
indicate that the one is the cause, and 
the other the effect. 

Finally, pressure of population like- 
wise fails to pass our simple test. Pres- 
sure there undoubtedly is in the Japan 
of our time. Pressure there has been 
also in Italy as she warred on weak 
neighbor after neighbor of hers. But 
has pressure of population always been 
present in nations when they warred on 
others, and always absent when they 
kept the peace? Was it present in the 
United States when we went to war with 
Great Britain in 1812, with Mexico in 
1846, with Spain in 1898? Was South 
Africa’s population pressing hard on its 
means of subsistence when Boer and 
Briton fought their bitter war? Or 
have the Latin American peoples in 
America fought in their many conflicts 
because the lands of the aggressors were 
over-crowded? Pressure of population 
is not always high where war is waged. 

And with China in mind, and India, 
each with its hundreds of human mil- 
lions often close to starvation, it is not 
clear that the pressure is always low 
where war is absent. These countries 


have in recent years been of no mind 
quietly to accept the intrusion or attack 


of foreigners. Nor have they been of 
a mind to relieve their internal need by 
waging war to take territory from their 
neighbors. It certainly is far from evi- 
dent that pressure of population in na- 
tions so varies as to justify the idea that 
this pressure is war’s universal cause. 
The idea as yet lacks scientific basis. 

Thus each of our seven proposed ex- 
planations of international violence dis- 
closes a fatal weakness: none of them 
has as yet anything approximating a 
strong case in a scientific court. The 
facts alleged to be the cause may at 
times assist the cause, but do not appear 
to be the cause itself. 

One by one, then, these explanations 
shrink away. A» ° .way it not be that 
their very aim is wrong, 17d that in 
truth there is nothing rightly to be 
called the cause of wars generally, but 
that each war is of unique origin; the 
War of 1870, let us say, being due pri- 
marily to Prussia’s vaulting ambition, 
that of 1914 to Germany’s challenge to 
Britain’s naval power, that of 1931 and 
1937 to Japan’s peculiar economic need, 
that of 1939 to a frustrated paper- 
hanger at the head of a frustrated Ger- 
many. 

Before answering a doubt like this, 
the reader may consent to explore the 
field anew, by no beaten path. 


II. THe Wiper TERRAIN: AREAS OF 
VIOLENCE, AND OF ORDER 


From the review just ended, some- 
thing may have been seen not only of 
the defect in these explanations used 
for illustration, but also of the source 
of their defect. In each case a gen- 
eralization is based on a too-narrow field 
of fact, and with scant heed of a simple 
rule of science. Too often the investi- 
gator is convinced that a certain factor 
is the cause of international violence, 
because he finds it always—or only 
often, perhaps,—accompanying war; 
and overlooks the fatal fact that his 
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‘cause’ of war is no less the accompani- 
ment of peace as well. 

To avoid these snares, one may well 
study not war alone, but war and peace 
together, and steady our judgment fur- 
ther by viewing also their kindred oc- 
currences outside the international field. 
More light may come from the extended 
survey. And in so doing, we shall be 
relying not on analogies with alien 
things, but on like behavior of the self- 
same kind of beings in other situations. 

For the violence between nations is 
no less truly a form of human action 
than is the violence between constituent 
States within a nation, or between em- 
battled employer and employed,—mean- 
ing by ‘violence’ the intentional use of 
force, or the threat of force, to injure 
others. And hand-in-hand with this 
should go a like study of non-violence 
in human intercourse, wherever found, 
whether between groups or between in- 
dividuals. Such an inclusive view 
should help us to disentangle the causal 
strands in a type of human behavior 
that in our time exceeds all others in 
its fateful impact. 

Nor, although violent conduct and 
pacific conduct occur almost everywhere 
among men, do they occur everywhere 
in like frequency, in like proportion to 
each other. Between some nations, be- 
tween some bodies not nations, as well 
as between some individuals, violence is 
frequent, and cooperation rare. Be- 
tween other bodies and between other 
individuals the ratio is reversed: vio- 
lence here is hard to find, while col- 
laboration is the order of the day. 

If one were to set down a few of these 
contrasts, they might be somewhat as 
follows. 


A. The Region of Frequent Violence. 

1. Areas wherein violence is col- 
lective, or corporate. 

a. In the action of nearly 

all fully independent na- 

tions toward one another. 


b. Where fully independent 
tribes or clans act toward 
one another. 

c. Where a body of men 
loyal to their nation’s 
government act toward a 
body of revolutionists. 

d. Where certain economic 
froups, particularly those 
of employers and of their 
employed, act toward 
each other. 

e. Where crowds act toward 
other crowds markedly 
different from themselves 
in race and culture. 

2. Areas in which the violent 
acts are committed by indi- 
viduais singly. 

a. In the action of those 
adults known as crimi- 
nals. 

b. In the action of those 
youths known as delin- 
quents. 

c. In the action of most 
younger youths. 

d. In the action of all little 
children. 

B. The Region Where Violence is In- 
frequent, and Peace Fairly Estab- 
lished. 

1. Areas wherein this infrequent 
violence, this peace fairly es- 
tablished is in men’s collec- 
tive, or corporate conduct. 

a. Where some fully inde- 
pendent nations act to- 
ward some others. 

b. Where the cantons, princi- 
palities, constituent states 
or dominions within the 
same fully independent 
nation or empire act to- 
ward one another. 

‘c. Where nearly all other 
organizations within the 
same nation act on one 
another. 
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d. In most cases, within the 
nation, where crowd 
meets crowd of like stock 
and culture. 

2. Areas where this infrequency 
of violence, this peace, is 
fairly established in the ac- 
tion of persons singly. 

a. In the case of most ad- 
ulis within the same na- 
tion. 

b. In the case of most 
youths near adulthood. 


The words ‘region’ and ‘area,’ in this 
array, have to do with the particular 
acts of men singly or collectively in 
their different relations, rather than with 
the men as wholes. Thus our own na- 
tion’s conduct toward Great Britain or 
Sweden has for long been unviolent, is 
pacific, and belongs in the region and 
particular area of that region so desig- 
nated above; but toward Germany it is 
not so, and belongs in the region and 
particular area set apart for interna- 
tional behavior that runs frequently to 
violence. And likewise of an individual: 
the relations in which he acts differ; 
and with this, the quality of his acts. 
Schmidt, for example, is a coal miner 
in our country, and belongs to a union 
given to strikes which not infrequently 
are accompanied by violence; and his 
behavior in this connection belongs in 
a different region and special area of 
that region from his behavior in a crowd 
at a baseball game or at the movies, or 
as a member of the Friends of Free Ger- 
many, and of the Lutheran Church, and 
the Republican Party, in all of which 
his conduct belongs in areas and the 
inclusive region of these areas where 
violence is rare, and peace is established. 

Such is our sample, gathered from a 
wide field of both war and peace, and in- 
cluding also all other human action that 
in psychic constitution is one with war 
and peace. And now, do the facts thus 


arrayed remain hopelessly confused; or 
do they show rhyme and reason? 


III. THe SearcH THROUGH LARGE 
Recions; WHAT Is FounD ~ 


In seeking the cavse of the contrast 
just arrayed, we should have well in 
mind the marks of what we seek, so 
that we may not fail to recognize it 
once it is met, nor fail to reject pretend- 
ers. The scientific standard used in an 
earlier section of this paper will again 
be used. The authentic cause, it was 
held * will be a dynamic fact or set of 
facts that comes and goes, or that in- 
creases and diminishes in its force, in 
regular connection with the presence 
and absence of war itself. In the search 
now to be undertaken, this standard will 
need but a single change,—‘war’ will be 
changed to ‘violence,’-—since we are to 
seek the cause, not of international vio- 
lence only, but of human violence of 
every kind and name. 

In the array just referred to, there 
can be found, the writer is confident, 
the dynamic fact required. Throughout 
the several areas of the one region there 
runs a power acting with far greater 
force and effect than throughout the 
other region,—a power adequate to pro- 
duce in the two regions a difference like 
that of storm and fair weather. /¢ is a 
power resident in every healthy commu- 
nity, a community that at its narrowest 
is but a family or village, while a‘ its 
broadest it is a community of commui- 
ties, a nation, a commonwealth of na- 
tions. Such a continuing, governed 
body of men has the power deeply to 
change most of its members, re-shaping 
their raw conduct towa:d one another 
into conduct befitting their fellow mem- 
bership. They become bound together 
by ties that obstruct their impulses to 
violent self-assertion, and give freer 
play and suitable direction to their im- 
pulse to act with one another, to co- 


*See p. 86. 
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operate. And along with these changed 
impulses, the community fosters the 
ideas and emotions, the preferences and 
purposes, that support the re-shaped be- 
havior. 

This result is largely confined, how- 
ever, to the behavior and supporting 
purposes of members toward members 
of their own community. These ties 
usually do not cross the community’s 
border, but are there as though snipped 
off by shears; and beyond, the members’ 
intentions and behavior run wild. And 
even within the one community, there 
are persons,—relatively few, it is fortu- 
nate,—who come to no such happy at- 
titude toward many or most of their 
fellow-members. In name, these excep- 
tional persons are members; yet in fact 
they are aliens. For they lack far- 
reaching ties, and upon occasion are 
violent and uncooperative. 

In general, however,—although mem- 
bers may differ in opinion and aim, even 
to the pitch of angry cross purposes,— 
their conduct is usually without bodily 
assault or intended damage to the prop- 
erty or other large interests of fellow 
members. 

Such being the ties of community, do 
these differ observably as we pass in 
mind from the region of frequent vio- 
- lence, to the region of established peace, 
—as we must expect if we actually have 
found, in these ties, the key to our stub- 
born lock? The reader, it is believed, 
will find it so: will find that in all the 
areas of frequent violence communal 
ties are weaker than in the areas where 
violence is infrequent, where peace pre- 
vails. 

Consider first the fully independent 
nations. Slender were the psychic bonds 
running out from Germany to France 
in the years from 1870 to 1914, running 
out from Japan to China in the long pe- 
riod before Japan’s armed sweep over 
China’s Eastern Provinces in 1931, out 
between Japan and the United States 


through many a year before Japan’s 
devastating blow at our fleet in Hawaii; 
in contrast with such weak ties and 
strong repulsions were the ties between 
the nations that notably have refrained 
from mutual onslaught: for example, 
between the Scandinavian countries 
themselves, and between them and 
many a neighbor beyond; between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and more; between the United 
States and all the nations just named, 
together with nearly all the nations of 
North, Central, and South America, and 
with China. 

The ties here, where violence is in- 
frequent, clearly are not the same as 
when nations long have been at each 
other’s throat. In the area of violence, 
psychic interlinking is hardly found, 
and there appears instead alienation, re- 
pugnance. In the other area of conduct, 
—for all the friction and protest, with 
voices at times raised even for war—is 
the feeling that in each case the two na- 
tions belonged together and must pull 
together. Once and again since 1812, 
for 130 years, have the United States 
and Great Britain come almost to blows, 
but never quite. Something stronger 
than their wrath has held them back. 

A like difference of psychic bond is 
found when we compare the weak or 
absent ties between many tribes, or be- 
tween many clans,—independent of one 
another,—the Arabs, for example, be- 
fore Mohammed brought them together, 
the Highlanders of old Scotland, feudal 
Japan typified by the conduct of the 
Forty-seven Ronin, many Redskin tribes 
in America, and others,—when we com- 
pare the loose ties of community here, 
with the ties that gradually have devel- 
oped where such tribes or clans have 
lived within an encompassing commu- 
nity that by sheer power, at first, may 
have stopped their fighting and com- 
pelled their obedience to a higher au- 
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thority, until, with time, there came 
some measure of common loyalty and 
respect for this authority and one an- 
other,—as in the Philippines, the Neth- 
erlands Indies, and elsewhere. 
Compare, again, but now in another 
direction, the frail bonds between most 
of the sovereign nations, even those that 
are amical neighbors—for example, be- 
tween the United States and either Bra- 
zil, or Chile, or Peru, or Argentina,— 
compare the weak bonds here with the 
cords that hold together the States of 
our Union, or the Dominions of the 
British Empire, or the Cantons of Switz- 
erland. On the one side, even among 
those nations that do not war on each 
other,—and between which, happily, the 
psychic strands are strengthening as the 
decades pass,—yet even here the bonds 
are of no such strength as the comrade- 
ship, trust, and concerted action be- 
tween the great political bodies within 
each of the Sovereignties just named. 
And a like contrast is felt when the 
eye passes from the tenuous fellowship 
or the psychic alienation, within the 
United States, between Whites and Ne- 
groes or between Whites and Orientals, 
where riotous assault is not infrequent, 
—the contrast felt as the eye passes 
from these, over the solidarity between 
men within our country who are of one 
race, and who seldom attack each other 
in mass. Note further within the one 
nation, the weak fellowship between any 
two bodies that frequently assault each 
other,—between a body of mine workers 
and a body of mine operators, where 
violent strikes are frequent, or between 
a gang of dock laborers and an organiza- 
tion of the ship owners against whom 
they often strike with the help of brick- 
bats;—note the alienation here, in con- 
trast with the mutual recognition and 
acceptance, in large part, between any 
two economic organizations not at mi- 
nor civil war, whether one or both of 
them be labor unions, merchants, manu- 


facturers, insurance companies, or what 
you will. 

Thus far, of areas where men act as a 
body on other men as a body. Through 
all these areas, weaker psychic ties go 
hand in hand with readiness for physical 
conflict, while stronger psychic ties ac- 
company lessened conflict. 

A like relation appears in the areas 
where individuals act singly on indi- 
viduals. Yor example, your usual crimi- 
nal has fewer and weaker bonds with 
most of the members of his city, state, 
or nation than has your usual law-abid- 
ing citizen. The criminal, it is true, 
usually has his attachments, to some 
pal, or woman, or child, whom he can- 
not wholly abandon or betray; he feels 
this shred of obligation. But his circle 
of fellowship, his community if we will, 
is no more than span wide, like a dog’s 
that finds few friends and many stran- 
gers. And so it is also, in large measure, 
with the delinquent youth; he shares 
with the adult criminal ir having but 
few psychic ligatures with . thers. Lit- 
tle children likewise are bound by few 
psychic vincula with any but the nar- 
rowest community, of their family; and 
along with this—when due allowance is 
made for their small strength, skill, and 
opportunity—little children are prob- 
ably to be numbered among the most 
violent of our kind. In all these areas 
wherein the behavior of individuals is 
freely mixed with violence, the psychic 
strands, running out from them to the 
larger community are weak or missing. 

Of another fibre are the strands in the 
region where the action of indi*-idual on 
individual is nearly free of violence and 
is amply codperative,—as is true of 
most of the community’s adults and its 
youths approaching adulthood. Here 
the psychic connectives of all these with 
others of their community are clearly 
stronger and more extended: lines here 
run outward through family and com- 
panions, out to strangers, with whom 
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there is fair-dealing; out into respect for 
law and the governed ways of town and 
nation. The man may feel no affection 
for all persons of this wide company; 
but in some measure he defers to them, 
and includes them in his use of “we” 
and “our.” 

A no-mean degree of correlation 
seems evident, here and throughout. 
The region of behavior where violence 
abounds is also a region where the bonds 
of community are weak and reach only 
through a circle of short radius. And, 
again, the region where violence is rare 
is a region where the communal ties are 
stronger and where these ties and the 
codperation that accompanies them are 
of farther reach. 

The evidence thus indicates that these 
social ties are causally connected with 
the marked difference of behavior in the 
two regions.’ The ties are more than 
those of law and fear and external com- 
pulsion; more than those of common 
symbols and a common name,—Ameri- 
can, Briton, or Norwegian. Beyond, 
though including all these and more, 
the bonds are those of a common psy- 
chic membership into which are woven 
the varied strands of unifying thought 
and sentiment, of emotion and impulse 
and purpose. Men of this mind con- 
sciously share a mode of life that they 
feel must be maintained against dis- 
ruption either from within or without,— 
that has worth of its own, and not solely 
worth of a means to one’s separate ad- 
vantage. To be of such a mind with 
others is to have psychic membership, in 
the sense here meant. 

5 Strictly, of course, this correlation does not 
of itself reveal the precise causal relation be- 
tween the two correlatives. And the evidence 
and discussion to settle this nice point would 
unduly lengthen this paper. But while, for the 
writer, this evidence assigns the réle of cause 
chiefly to the communal bonds; yet in a minor 
réle the violence also is cause. For it further 
weakens the ties already weak between the ag- 
gressor and his victim, and thus helps to breed 
new violence between them. 


The ties plainly are not restraints 
only, mere vetoes on conduct. They are 
restraints, but are more. They are lib- 
erating; they urge to action, and they 
give goal and pattern to action. 

These bonds of a wide fellow-mem- 
bership are not given us in this form 
and extent as part of our natural con- 
stitution. They are, rather, the out- 
come of a dynamic social process of 
reclamation, to be set forth in a later 
paper. 

Such then is the core of the explana- 
tion here offered. The forces, mainly 
psychic, that knit men into a continuing 
fellowship, or community, inhibit their 
impulse to violence against fellow mem- 
bers, and facilitate and stimulate an 
accommodation of purpose to purpose, 
of act to act, in a codperation that for 
millions on millions of men is spacious, 
is a nation, or even a confederation or 
commonwealth of nations. And there 
appears no psychic necessity against a 
widening of this codperation into a com- 
munity more inclusive than anything 
yet attained. 

Some general features of this explana- 
tion may be pointed out. 

1. A seeming medley of facts are here 
brought to clear order and kinship. 

Many apparently unrelated kinds of 
conduct,—international war, domestic 
rebellion, rioting, economic conflict in- 
volving physical force, aduli crime, 
youthful delinquency, and children’s at- 
tempts to force their will on others,— 
all these, it is found, can be given a 
single explanation. The detection of a 
prime causal factor alike in classes of 
facts apparently disconnected is a sim- 
plification highly valued in science. 

2. A wide range of evidence is sought 
for use. 

In attempting to understand interna- 
tional war, for example, the aim has 
been to bear in mind fighting at all 
times and among all peoples, civilized 
and savage; and besides this to bear in 
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mind particularly the means of success 
in preventing such fighting between 
great bodies of men everywhere, and be- 
tween lesser bodies, and between indi- 
viduals. By having a wide base, the 
resulting conclusion is steadied and 
strengthened. 

3. Several baffling problems seem to 
come nearer their solution. 

N.’ only of international war is this 
true, but of other puzzling facts as well, 
as may appear later,—for example, that 
slum or poverty sometimes leads to de- 
linquency, and sometimes does not. And 
likewise of the unpredictable results of 
broken homes, of frustration, and ‘in- 
feriority.’ And we are helped to under- 
stand, further, why it is that stubborn 
strikes in one country almost invariably 
include violence, while in equally stub- 
born strikes in another country, violence 
is almost invariably avoided. 

4. The causal current here runs a dif- 
ferent course and does a different work 
from what appears in many another ex- 
planation. 

For it is usually thought that violent 
and uncooperative action is due to cer- 
tain positive forces that deflect human 
behavior from its desired and unex- 
pected forms. ; 

In the present account, in contrast, 
the form of behavior to be expected, if 
matters take their natural course, is 
over-charged with violence, and under- 
charged with coéperation. And certain 
positive forces must act to deflect con- 
duct from this course, into behavior 
suitably charged with both. 

This properly-charged conduct, then, 
is a product of positive forces; the so- 
cially undesired conduct is caused nega- 
tively, being due to the absence of the 
deflecting or reclaiming forces. 

5. A reconciling note is not wholly 
absent from what is offered. 

Much that is of repute in this region 
is here accepted, although not given a 
commanding rank. Thus the factors 


that in one or other of the current ex- 
planations—such as possessions or lack 
of possessions, or pressure of population, 
or difference of race, ainong nations; or 
poverty, ignorance, or mental disease or 
defect, among individuals—would still 
retain a place of importance in a fuller 
statement of the present view of vio- 
lence and uncodperation. But their 
rank would be lowered. Other forces, 
usually unrecognized or regarded as 
subordinate, would here outrank them. 

6. Nothing here is thought to be in 
final form. 

If the present account were to win ac- 
ceptance, this should be but a prelude 
to research and more research, to cor- 
rect inaccuracies, and to call to mind 
what has been overlooked. 


IV. THe INTERNATIONAL PoLicy 
IMPLIED IN THE PRESENT 
EXPLANATION 


The explanation thus reached has in 
it, should further research verify it, 
more than the merit of pure science. 
It has worth also for action in an epoch 
that may bring renascence or downiall, 
according to the course of action chosen 
by our own and other nations after their 
victory. 

The present account should assist us, 
one may hope, not so much to discover 
ways never before thought of, as to rec- 
ognize what is most sound and central 
among the almost limitless proposals al- 
ready before us for moving toward a 
well-ordered world. The reader will 
find his own practical suggestions in the 
account just given. But the writer ven- 
tures to set down something of what to 
him it implies. 

1. Incessant labor, labor with a will, 
there must be,—by individuals, peoples, 
and governments,—for a community of 
nations, as soon as possible, and work- 
ing to become, early as can be, a com- 
munity of all the nations. 

The nucleus of such a community as 
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that begun at Moscow, Teheran, and 
Cairo in 1943 should be organized be- 
fore victory, to continue the victory into 
the years when spirits flag, and when 
for many the sole things needful will 
seem to be, to forget the war and to 
restore trade and full employment. 

What nations shall be the commu- 
nity’s members? They will be chosen 
not as for an exclusive club, nor be- 
cause they have our idea about domes- 
tic government, nor chiefly for getting 
things smoothly done, nor wholly for 
martial power, important though some 
of these are. Members will best be 
chosen because of their evident purpose, 
their continuance of purpose to carry 
through to success the hard job of living 
with inescapable and irritating nation- 
neighbors far and near, and of lending 
one another a hand in this tough job. 
Small nations along with great should 
be among its members from the start. 
Of the small, one thinks of many be- 
sides Belgium, the Netherlands, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia. 
It would be arrogant folly in the Great 
Powers if they refuse these and others 
an honored and a responsible place. 

The United States, Great Britain and 
her self-governed Dominions, and Rus- 
sia, France, Turkey, and China, each 
should be a member, provided it is of 
a will for the enterprise. The defeated 
nations should in time enter,—Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria,—when they are brought 
and bring themselves to a changed 
mind. But a prime necessity for a 
changed mind in them will be a going 
and growing commonwealth all about 
them, organized, with visible power su- 
perior to anything possible for them 
singly or in combination. It is not that 
these nations can be forever forced to 
be civilized. It is, rather, that any new 
plot must be fore-doomed to failure. 
Foredoomed and visibly ridiculous even 
to plotters themselves. 


Such a community will hardly at 
birth be as was Athene. Yet large bene- 
fits can come of it long before it attains 
its stature and panoply. Each of sev- 
eral unfinished international communi- 
ties has brought important results. So 
has it been with the unorganized and 
imperfectly codperative group of the 
five Northern countries of Europe; with 
the unorganized comradeship of Great 
Britain, Belgium, and the Netherlands; 
with the uncovenanted codperation of 
our own Union and the British Com- 
monwealth; and above all, with the 
League of Nations, in spite of its de- 
fective covenant and spirit. Each of 
these affiliations, and many more, 
helped its nation-members to face mu- 
tual asperity, swallow their bile, check 
the impulse to lay hand on hilt, and co- 
operate. 

2. To work with a will for this com- 
munity, will mean, not haze and mere 


generality, but work for certain definite 


essentials. Each of these essentials is 
complex, and is to be had by no fiat of 
nations, but only by time and dogged 
tenacity of purpose. Imperfection and 
the need of betterment will attend it 
from the start. But the particulars 
when wrought into a vital whole, though 
imperfect, will be a veritable godsend. 

The mind of a community,’—this 
stands first and foremost of our indis- 
pensables. According to the degree of 
success in attaining such a mind in the 
present enterprise will success attend 
it; without such a mind, it will fail, 
even though it be founded on the best 
of drafted documents and have the best 
of machinery. The League of Nations 
illustrates this. It had its important 
successes, often overlooked: it brought 
financial health to financially decrepit 
nations, like Austria, Hungary, and 


6 What is here meant by this expression may 
be inferred from the writer’s Social psychology 
of international conduct, New York: Appleton, 
1929, Chap. 9, ‘What Is the National Spirit ?’ 
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Greece; with Geneva and Singapore as 
headquarters, it fought a good fight 
against pestilence in the Far East; it 
found and for a while stopped many of 
the sources of the illicit international 
traffic in opiates and other dangerous 
drugs; in its flush of youth it prevented 
or stopped war after war,—for example, 
between Greece and Bulgaria in 1925, 
—that might have set Europe aflame. 
It then had enough of a communal 
mind, as well as the machinery, for re- 
sults of this high order. But the 
League’s comraunal mind was not equal 
to the hes+*er task—and for using the 
machinery it had for the heavier task— 
of halting its aggressive Great Members 
—Japan first of all, in 1931; Italy in 
1935; and then Germany in 1938, now 
assured that she need fear nothing from 
the League. 

The mind here needed must be in- 
telligent, but more than intelligent; it 
must be possessed of even more than 
the unifying sentiment of loyalty to the 
common cause. It must have a continu- 
ing purpose that moves out into acts to 
create and maintain certain further es- 
sentials. Before us, then, is the labor to 
have the community definitely minded 
for certain particulars in its own will. 
These are not additional to the needed 
mind, but are in the very structure of 
that mind, and to set them down is 
roughly to sketch its plan and elevation. 

First of all, there must be a continu- 
ing purpose for united defense of each 
member by the full might of all, a de- 
fense visibly ready before threat be- 
comes blow. It will include both eco- 
nomic, financial, and martial forces, 
sufficient to deter any provident ag- 
gressor and to defeat and punish the 
reckless aggressor. Without common 
security it will be psychically impossible 
to avoid separate national preparation 
for separate security, with the disas- 
trous results now known. Without com- 
mon security, there would be contriving 


between member and member, or be- 
tween member and some Power outside; 
and the end of the common enterprise 
would then be near. 

There must be a growing and fos- 
tered purpose for the economic welfare 
of all member nations of the commu- 
nity,—for a joint fostering of trade, in- 
stead of a separate obstruction of it. 
A hint of what can be done, if there is 
a mind for it, comes from the five 
Northern Countries of Europe. ‘1 iere 
where the economic situation is pre- 
cisely what often is believed to cav:se 
economic or even military warfare these 
psychically resourceful peoples have 
taken their stubborn situation in hand, 
have joined in offering to the world’s 
buyers their surplus of minerals, of 
products from fishery and forest, and of 
their shipping.’ And they have done 
much else in economics that expresses 
the common ties and strengthens the 
ties that exist. 

Further, an increasing will for justice 
is necessary. Nor can the work for 
justice stand apart from the mentioned 
work for a common defense and a 
shared economic welfare. For in the 
field of defense especially, there have 
been some of the crowning injustices of 
our time,—the injury by military ag- 
gression to Great Britain and France, 
to Russia and China, to Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, and all the rest. The will to 
prevent such outrages in the future, 
should be at the core of the will for 
justice. And further there is the silent 
almost invisible injustice that nations 
do to nations by their willful regard 
for the nation’s own separate economic 
and financial welfare——a wrong not 
equal to that by war, but immense and 
preventable. Its prevention should 

7 The Northern Countries in World Econ- 
omy; Denmark—Finland—Iceland—N orway— 
Sweden. Printed in Finland by the Otava 
Printing Office. Published by the Delegations 


for the Promotion of Economic Codéperation 
between the Northern Countries, 1937. 
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have for lovers of justice, as well as 
for lovers of wealth, a claim far greater 
than that of many another injustice 
that calls for action. But these other 
injustices will also bring sleepless con- 
cern to the community of nations,—the 
incessant violation of treaty, which in 
each case is an injustice to every signa- 
tory of the treaty; the violations of 
international law, which is an injustice 
to all nations; the violation of the 
rights of mankind which is an injustice 
to every hurnan being. 

The will for justice must be a will 
also for the instruments of justice,—for 
law and legislature, for court and police. 
The police, although as powerful as any 
national armed force, will differ pro- 
foundly from such a force. For a na- 
tion’s present armament primarily 
serves that nation’s separate purpose 
and interest, and often injures the 
common good of nations. An inter- 
national police, in contrast, will be the 
servant of the international community 
as a whole, and in the interest of the 
whole. 

There must be attained in due time a 
purpose that the community be a gov- 
erned community. No great commu- 
nity can lorg continue ungoverned, in 
anarchy. Indeed the three endeavors 
already named,—for defense, economic 
welfare, and justice,—are parts of gov- 
ernment, and cannot act well, each by 
itself. They must be knit into a work- 
ing whole, for they must draw on each 
other’s resources, and contribute to each 
other’s resources. All three require sup- 
port from taxes and education. The 
community’s will must be set toward 
government. 

A readiness for international codpera- 
tion as the one instrument without 
which the desired result cannot be 
achieved—for this we must labor. The 
Scandinavians can here be a lamp to our 
feet. After their centuries of warfare 


with one another, they came to be fellow 


workers. And to the lesson of their his- 
tory, they added a powerful self-educa- 
tion, by clearing away many a barrier 
between them. By writings, and by 
other means, and by meetings face to 
face, individuals and groups, they have 
come to a neighborly acquaintance with 
each other’s temper and purpose, each 
other’s history, literature, and outlook 
on life. Text-books were freed of na- 
tionalist toxin, their schoolmen working 
with one mind for this; legislators have 
come together year upon year to re- 
shape the law of their nations into mu- 
tual consideration. Of their joint fos- 
tering of trade, a word has already been 
said; but further, their codperatives 
have codperated in dealing with foreign 
lands; and, notably, Norway and Swe- 
den jointly developed the now-famous 
Norwegian port of Narvik. The North- 
ern Countries in the League of Nations, 
moreover, agreed on measures best for 
themselves and for the League. Thus 
by removing psychic walls, by building 
psychic bridges, by ingenious practices, 
they have won through from their out- 
rageous past into signal collaboration. 
Nations bent on creating a still greater 
commonwealth, may here learn much of 
the art of fruitfully working with na- 
tions they do not wholly approve, and 
even with whom they have fought war 
after war. 

As in a glass, darkly, there have been 
noticed some of the main types of prac- 
tical effort suggested by the present 
view of international violence. Those 
nations that are of a will to free them- 
selves from the recurring wars now be- 
ginning to engulf all their interests, 
must work together undaunted, to make 
of themselves a real community, having 
a common mind along with national in- 
dividuality of mind. This common 
mind will include at core a will for 
mutual defense, for mutual welfare, and 
for law and justice between them. Only 
in this way will our own nation and 
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other nations escape an increasing en- 
tanglement in preparing for war, in 
waging war, and in recovery from war. 
Only thus will we gain an opportunity 
to live as free men, and give ourselves 
to more than endless international con- 
flict. 


V. Psycuic RESOURCES FOR THE WORK 


False hope would not serve the pres- 
ent enterprise, nor would false despair. 
The immensity of the work must be 
acknowledged. The difficulties, indeed, 
mount up like precipice above precipice 
before the climber. The material ob- 
stacles are great, but the psychic ob- 
stacles are greater still. And by psychic 
difficulties is not meant imaginary diffi- 
culties, but real, almost adamant bar- 
riers to our purpose,—for a single in- 
stance, the jealous pride of race, of 
stock, of culture, of nation, in the 
Orient no less than in the West; or, not 
so much the wishful thinking as the 
fearful thinking of those who will see 
nothing but peril in attempting to form 
with others a community of nations. 

There is more than difficulty, how- 
ever. There is solid ground for encour- 
agement,—in what has already been 
achieved, and in our resources for what 
remains to be done. 

Great as is the work before us, it is 
not as great as some believe. We are 
not asked to make something out of 
nothing, or to create without power to 
create. Instead, we are required only 
to carry further a work already ad- 
vanced. It is asked of us that we take 
our human way of feeling, thinking, and 
acting, already well practiced within 
every sound nation,—that we take these 
human ways established in broad areas 
of our conduct, and extend them into a 
farther area. The work before us is like 
that of the builders of a transconti- 
nental railroad in our country in the 
1860’s and 70’s—to take the roads al- 
ready operating from the Atlantic far 


westward into the heart of our land, 
and extend them across prairie, desert, 
and mountain range, to the Pacific. 
The international project, indeed, is 
half-finished before we begin. 

For we have a great inheritance, and 
to this we have added by our labor. 
Men are creators. Although we adapt 
ourselves, as do the animals, to our en- 
vironment; yet, to a degree approached 
by no kind of animal, we lay hand on 
our surroundings and adapt them to 
ourselves. We blast through mountains 
to ease our roads; we harness rivers to 
spin our engines, and light our towns; 
we sever continents by canals for our 
shipping; the sky becomes a highway. 
And by labor harder still, through the 
ages men have taken in hand their sav- 
age selves and made them to be of a 
mind for fellow working in family, coun- 
tryside, village, and nation, for the ele- 
mental needs of food and clothing, of 
shelter and companionship. And from 
this, they have gone on to ampler knowl- 
edge, sympathy, and practical regard 
for one another within their community. 
They have created new social instru- 
ments—law, courts, police,—for public 
order, new social instruments for com- 
munication and trade, new social instru- 
ments to enlarge knowledge, morals, and 
reverence. In many of its areas, the 
conduct of men in millions has thus 
been won away from the jungle. All 
this achievement is groundwork for the 
task ahead. 

For thus have entire nation commu- 
nities made flesh of their flesh many of 
the indispensables for membership in a 
still greater commonwealth. In their 
nation men have acquired habits of co- 
operation with men beyond the horizon; 
have acquired something of a public 
mind; have learned to subject them- 
selves to the public instruments just 
named, without which no larger com- 
monwealth can live. In the United 
States, even in recent times, men have 
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become familiar with the extension of 
their nation community to include far 
lands and strange peoples. And many 
another nation has had a like exper- 
ience. What now is England was once 
a battleground of sovereign kingdoms. 
And then England, to whom Wales and 
Scotland had been fiercely alien, with 
them became Great Britain, that now 
is part of an extended community, of 
Britain and its Dominions, each a na- 
tion in all but form. Other peoples, 
that now are France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia, have each its stored experience 
of stormy passage from a narrow to a 
wide life in common. Nor has this al- 
ways been by armed compulsion; time 
and again it has been by peaceful 
choice. It is as though designed to pre- 
pare men for the farther extension they 
are now called upon to make. 

And the most powerful of all engines 
of construction,—that of international 
coéperation in many forms—has been 
built up and effectively used by many 
nations, including the United States, in 
times both of peace and of war. For 
indeed the present war, even more than 
the war before it, has induced us and 
others to work with peoples psychically 
remote,—Americans with Soviet Rus- 
sians, British with Chinese, South Afri- 
cans with Fighting French, and many 
more. The great instrument has be- 
come less strange, less feared, more a 
proven necessity for the further enter- 
prise. The nations are prepared as 
never before to use its power for their 
larger liberation. 

But even more has been accomplished 
than preparation. Actual construction 
has long been under way. A large group 
of nations,—including the United States, 
Great Britain and her self-governed Do- 
minions, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and more,—have 


overcome enough of their stolid aliena- 
tion to keep themselves during a cen- 
tury and more, from mutual violence, 


and to codperate unusually. The prime 
requisite for communal living is in large 
measure here in being. Much of the 
domestic quality of thought, feeling, and 
behavior has here crossed the national 
border out into the foreign field. 

Further, institutions like those al- 
ready seen at work in domestic living 
have actually been created in the inter- 
national realm, by nations collaborating 
in large number. They have main- 
tained for years the living organs of 
world-wide communication—by _ tele- 
graph and post, at first, and later by 
telephone and radio. An international 
health service was created and, after 
the war, will renew its beneficence. The 
International Labor Organization has 
for decades rendered distinguished serv- 
ice,* International Law has long been 
waiting for a larger use whenever there 
should be added to it an International 
Court of Justice to render decisions by 
that Law, and an International Police 
to enforce the Court’s decisions. And 
this Court, explicitly provided for in 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, was opened in 1922 and has by 
law rendered about eighty decisions, be- 
sides advisory opinions and orders.° 
The League, itself the creation of over 
fifty nations, has been the creator of 
the Bank of International Settlements, 
at Basel; and various other bodies for 
the continuing care of public health, 
economic interests, the return to their 
homeland of refugees and prisoners of 
war; and for mutual understanding. 
These bodies may well be continued, 
improved, and incorporated into the 
organized Community. Even if they 
are allowed to lapse, the experience of 
their proven power will live on and as- 

8 J. G. Winant, The world of industry .and 
labor, Geneva: International Labor Office, 
1939. 

9L. Oppenheim, International law, a irea- 
tise, 5th ed., 2 vols., London and New York: 
Longmans Green, vol. I, 1937, p. XXV; League 
of Nations Handbook, 1920-1923, pp. 242-246. 
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sist in shaping their successors. They 
may rightly be regarded as tested and 
standing parts of the needed Common- 
wealth. They give confidence that the 
enterprise is within our powers. 

And may we not take hope also from 
the powerful motives for completing the 
work in hand? These motives have 
long had power, and they hourly in- 
crease in power. They pull us from in 
front; they push from behind;—as with 
the Pilgrim, who would both escape 
from the City of Destruction, and also 
attain a City that endures. 

From in front is the tug of opportu- 
nity offered the nations where their chief 
energies no longer are drained and 
drained again endlessly in anticipating 
and waging war, and in restoring them- 
selves after war. 

Many in our own nation and in others 
are stirred to will an international and 
domestic life to be re-made when vic- 
tory is won. There is opportunity for 
this if the nations will but liberate them- 
selves from the dark prospect of wars to 
come. This opportunity, as it is more 
sharply seen, cannot but tug at the na- 
tions’ will, as by winch and cable, away 
from all else, for the while, and toward 
ending the threat to their chief present 
interest. This in a thousand particulars 
here unsaid is the powerful motive from 
ahead. 

From behind is a motive more power- 
ful still_—from the sure destruction if 
we stay where we are, a destruction al- 
ready brought home to us, but not 
enough, by the earlier war, and now 
upon us again, in added fury. Above 
the ruin to ships and freight, to factories 
and commerce, is the greater ruin to 
home, town, and countryside, to men, 
women and children. A distinguished 
Swiss investigator has estimated that 
48,000,000 persons perished because of 
the First World War.*° None knows 


10 Hersch, L., What would be the character 
of a new war? Enquiry Organized by the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, 1931, pp. 274 ff. 
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the loss in mind and body to millions 
who still lived. In the present war the 
loss will be even greater. And if in ut- 
ter folly we still refuse to move, what 
will come upon us from a Third World 
War! Peace will be consumed in fe- 
vered preparation; and into it there will 
be drawn the toil and skill and ingenu- 
ity of every factory, mine, and farm, of 
shipbuilder for sea or air, of scientist, 
inventor, and designer, of armament 
maker and drill master. The energies 
and talents of peace become one with 
those of war. And in greater measure 
than ever yet will war-preparation and 
war-waging lay rough hands on our 
economy, our press and literature, our 
schools and colleges, and on our homes. 
And we then shall come to know, as now 
we do not know, the meaning of Total 
War. This meaning we may foresee 
from what is upon us, without waiting 
for the future. We are given a power 
to anticipate, as well as a power to re- 
call. We must use it, and allow it to 
join with all we remember, in laying its 
rawhide lash on us, body and will, until 
we tense them to our task. 

The way of escape and of opportu- 
nity lies open. Never in all history 
have the nations had such powerful mo- 
tives to take that way—or more exactly, 
to continue along that way on which 
many of them have been moving. But 
powerful as are the motives, they do not 
compel. They ask us to decide, to 
choose. And on this depends our wel- 
fare and others’, through a measureless 
reach of the future. 

Sound hope may be ours. For,—al- 
though the nations’ course of action has 
so often been almost disheartening—yet 
in the Occident especially they have 
been returning and again returning to 
concerted action. The latest eighty 
years have seen this work accelerating; 
while the years between 1919 and 1931 
—or perhaps more accurately, between 
1914 and the present,—have seen an 








unequalled access of codperation for 
particulars that, when pieced together, 
form the outline of an international 
community. And now, in more men 
of more nations than ever before, to fill 
in this outline and to make it a living 
whole has become a conscious aim. 
Still greater suffering than will have 
come to the leading nations from the 
present war should not be needed to 
persuade them at last to the great enter- 
prise that will transform what now are 
their foreign relations into relations es- 
sentially domestic. In so doing they 
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will damp their impulse to rush to arms 
against each other, and will set free 
their impulse to act together and to 
build. 

The present inquiry, in its attempt to 
respect the ways of science, seems to 
indicate what should be our decision in 
the gravest hour that has ever come to 
our own and other nations. Fatefully 
we are called upon to decide whether 
we will join with them at once and ef- 
fectively against the recurring and 
mounting violence, and liberate our 
forces that are humane. 
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I. PsycHOLOGY AND THE STUDY 
OF LANGUAGE 


Psychology, it has been alleged, has 
sadly neglected the study of language. 
Still, it could be argued that there exist 
dozens of psychological studies of se- 
lected problems in this area; as exam- 
ples, investigations of vocabulary, child 
speech, and language ability could be 
cited. Moreover, we need only mention 
the writings of Gardiner (8), Kantor 
(10), Bihler (3), and De Laguna (6) 
to show that psychological theories and 
interpretations of language are not lack- 
ing. But it must be admitted that there 
has been a lack of progress on the part 
of psychology in arriving at a compre- 
hensive theory of verbal behavior which 
will include a treatment of the hetero- 
geneous facts established by formal lin- 
guistics and which at the same time can 
be integrated with systematic psycho- 
logical theory. It is the purpose of this 
paper to attempt to present an outline 
of such a general theory. 


II. THe DeEscRIPTION OF THE LIN- 
GUISTIC RESPONSE-TYPE 


Despite its great complexity, verbal 
behavior * consists of a series of move- 
ments or responses. This statement is 
made at a level of discourse which is 
not concerned with whether these re- 
sponses express ‘thoughts,’ ‘ideas,’ or 
‘meanings,’ whether they are adjust- 


1 In the absence of an adequate terminology, 
the phrases ‘verbal behavior’ and ‘linguistic be- 
havior’ as used in this article generally refer 
not only to speech but also to gesturing, writ- 
ing, and all other forms of behavior which in- 
volve conventionalized media of expression and 
communication. The term symbolic behavior 
is avoided because of several ambiguities which 
have arisen in connection with it. 


mental in character, or even whether 
they are in any sense signs. Our study 
is concerned, in the first instance, with 
the characteristics of verbal responses, 
the frequency with which these re- 
sponses are emitted, the sequences in 
which they are patterned, and the gen- 
eral conditions of their occurrence. Lin- 
guistic psychology must focus its atten- 
tion upon the verbal responses of the 
human organism as responses. Such an 
approach has been implied by Skinner: 


When we say that a man uses a certain 
number of expressions—when we refer to 
his ‘vocabulary’-—we say nothing about the 
relative importance of each expression in 
his behavior. A ‘vocabulary’ does not ex- 
ist in a uniform state of strength. A verbal 
response may be so weak as to be evoked 
by its appropriate stimulus only after a 
considerable period of time, as when we 
have difficulty in recalling a name. On the 
other hand it may be so strong as to be 
evoked upon practically any occasion, as 
when we mention the name of a favorite 
person at every opportunity. A science of 
verbal behavior must deal with the condi- 
tions of latent speech, whether or not they 
are significant in a test of the personal or- 
ganization of the individual (17, pp. 71- 
72). 


The concept of the verbal response as 
a rallying-point for linguistic psychol- 
ogy has several advantages over such 
concepts as ‘ideas,’ ‘meanings,’ and ‘in- 
telligible purposes’ which have engaged 
the attention of many writers.2? The 
linguistic response, the definition of 
which will be developed later, is first 
of all directly observable and identifi- 
able. The study of linguistic responses 
does not necessarily involve any men- 

2 Esper (7) gives a good discussion of some 
of these mentalistic approaches. 
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talistic assumptions. Secondly, the lin- 
guistic response in many ways takes its 
place alongside the rest of the observ- 
able behavior of the organism. It can 
be studied as any response is studied— 
in terms of the stimuli with which it is 
associated or in terms of its rate of oc- 
currence under specified conditions. The 
linguistic response gua response can 
thus be treated behavioristically. The 
linguistic response has the particular 
advantage that it can be treated read- 
ily in terms of the laws of learning. 
Thirdly, the linguistic response is count- 
able. It is thus amenable to statistical 
and psychometric treatment, particu- 
larly when numbers of responses are 
studied. 

In using the term linguistic response 
we are not committed to any specific 
linguistic unit such as the word, the 
sentence, the phoneme, and the like. 
It is the task of linguistic psychology 
to determine the psychological status of 
various types of linguistic responses— 
not only the responses embodying the 
units postulated by formal linguistics 
but also any other responses which may 
appear to be units in verbal behavior. 

Having addressed ourselves to the 
study of the conditions of linguistic re- 
sponses, without specifying in advance 
which types of responses are to be 
treated, we must observe actual verbal 
behavior and note the regularities which 
are to be found (a) in the behavior it- 
self and (5) in the relations between 
the behavior and other observable 
events. 

In examining the former type of regu- 
larity, we may find much of our work 
already accomplished by formal lin- 
guistics, as represented, for example, in 
the work of Bloomfield (2). Contem- 


porary linguistic analysis consists of the 
identification and description of recur- 
rent elements and the determination of 
the sequences and patterns in which 
these recurrent elements. are found. 
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This powerful but essentially simple 
technique—directed towards finding 
“what goes with what” in a language 
system—is the foundation of all lin- 
guistic analysis. A recent specimen of 
the results to be obtained through its 
use is to be found in Trager’s descrip- 
tion of noun classification in Russian 
(20). Verbal behavior as studied with 
such a technique is patterned in what 
Gardiner calls “a formal system of 
knowable linguistic facts” (8). 

One of the chief claims of formal lin- 
guistics upon our attention is its de- 
scription of a number of units, such as 
the phoneme, the morpheme, the tag- 
meme, and the like, which emerge from 
a systematic analysis of speech samples 
and which can be defined on operational 
principles. Notwithstanding the opin- 
ion of Gardiner (8) that the true unit 
of speech is the sentence it is possible 
that a science of verbal behavior may 
wish to utilize the units of linguistic 
analysis. 

The uniformities in speech behavior 
discovered by linguistics may be re- 
garded as potential or actual speech 
habits in the members of a given speech- 
community. Nevertheless, these uni- 
formities do not enjoy the status of gen- 
eral psychological laws like the laws of 
learning. A science of verbal behavior 
must endeavor to find general psycho- 
logical laws which are assumed to be 
inherent in all verbal behavior. Formal 
linguistics has made little attempt to 


8 Whorf (21) points out that because lin- 
guistics discovers certain rigid uniformities in 
phonemic patterning, “linguistics, like the phys- 
ical sciences, confers the power cf prediction.” 
He does not, of course, mean to imply that 
linguistic uniformities are perfectly analogous 
to the uniformities or laws discovered by the 
physical sciences; rather, he stresses the simi- 
larity of the techniques of linguistics and the 
physical sciences. As compared with linguistic 
uniformities, which are merely cultural norms, 
the psychological laws which we hope to dis- 
cover are more akin to physical laws because 
of their presumed universality. 
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study the psychological aspects of 
speech habits or indeed to relate lan- 
guage to behavior in any way, except 
when it finds it necessary to specify the 
conventional ‘meanings’ of linguistic 
forms. Many linguists have affirmed 
little interest in the behavioral relations 
of language, directing their attention to 
language as a generalized abstraction 
from behavior. Such a point of view is 
quite defensible on grounds of the divi- 
sion and specialization of scientific la- 
bor, but it has limitations when broad 
applications of linguistics are in ques- 
tion. A careful reading of Bloomfield’s 
chapter on the applications of linguistic 
study (2, Chap. 28) will convince one 
that many of his recommendations are 
based not on linguistic but on psycho- 
logical premises. Linguistics, further- 
more, has paid little attention to certain 
communicative habits which do not spe- 
cifically involve the speech mechanism; 
namely, non-vocal gestures, expressive 
movements, and other conventionalized 
responses. The mere fact that there is 
no ‘syntax’ of gesture in at least most 
speech-communities should not exclude 
such behavior from consideration. It 
is strange that although linguistics has 
always at least implicitly recognized 
linguistic norms as types of cultural 
norms, it has not seen that in some cir- 
cumstances certain of the latter (e.g., 
tipping the hat) can be regarded as 
communicative symbols comparable to 
language symbols. Formal linguistics, 
therefore, though highly valuable for 
its analyses of linguistic structure, does 
not seem to provide a sufficiently broad 
base for a science of verbal behavior. 
We may now turn to an examination 
of a recent theory * bearing on commu- 


*I shall not, however, discuss Korzybski’s 
‘general semantics’ (11). Although this system 
pretends to be a comprehensive theory of sign 
behavior which supersedes even philosophy and 
psychology, it has actually given little atten- 
tion to the specific problems with which we 
are concerned. 


nicative behavior which may be relevant 
to our problems, namely C. W. Morris’s 
semiotic (13). This is described as 
the science of signs, or more exactly, the 
science of ‘semiosis,’ which is ‘the proc- 
ess of a mediated taking-account-of.’ 
Semiotic is broader in scope than formal 
linguistics in at least three important 
respects: (1) it deals not only with 
natural languages like English, French, 
and Hottentot, but also with languages 
constructed ad hoc for formulating spe- 
cial scientific problems; (2) it studies 
not only the linguistic system as such 
but also its relations with behavior and 
the social setting; and (3) it deals not 
only with sign-systems of social, arbi- 
trary origin, but also with what may be 
called natural signs (such as smoke as 
a sign of fire). Morris believes that 
although his account does not commit 
itself to any psychological theory of 
semiosis, it “lends itself to treatment 
from the point of view of behavioristics” 
(13, p. 5). It has progressed towards a 
correct evaluation of the problem of 
meaning through a careful elaboration 
of the dimensions and levels of sign- 
behavior. Morris’s work thus undoubt- 
edly represents an advance over the 
classic volume of Ogden and Richards 
(14). Nevertheless, semiotic at present 
remains essentially a theoretical frame- 
work and contains few specific sugges- 
tions towards integrating the process of 
semiosis with behavior as a whole. Fur- 
thermore, at the risk of being accused 
of psychologism, I believe that Morris’s 
treatment of linguistic rules is too for- 
malistic and that it smacks of the para- 
doxical. There is insufficient emphasis 
on the fact that semiotical rules exist 
only as habits of behavior. It is true 
that Morris’s pragmatics (a branch of 
semiotic) purports to study the relations 
between signs and living organisms, but 
I feel that in its present state pragmat- 
ics is too restricted for our purposes, 
inasmuch as the pragmatical rule, the 
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central concept of pragmatics, seems to 
be defined as a formal eiement of a lan- 
guage, not as a statement about be- 
havior. To be more explicit, it would 
seem that a pragmatical rule, according 
to Morris, defines the conditions under 
which a given sign-vehicle functions as 
a sign; hence it is merely a convention 
to the effect that X sign-vehicle is to be 
recognized as a sign when used by cer- 
tain interpreters. A pragmatical rule 
conceived in this way could not say any- 
thing regarding the psychological prop- 
erties of the response.’ An important 
variable which must be studied in lin- 
guistic psychology is the presence or 
absence of a given linguistic habit in a 
given individual. This variable cannot 


be regarded as a function of the ‘rules’ 
of a language. The rules of a language, 
which exist only as habits of behavior 
among the members of a speech-commu- 
nity, can only be stated, if at all, in a 


conditional form like “if event x or re- 
sponse X occurs, then response Y is to 
occur.” They do not, then, prescribe 
that a given linguistic habit must be 
present in a given individual. Such 
rules determine the sequence or pattern 
of speech responses wherever the latter 
occur, but they do not determine the oc- 
currences themselves. Of course, there 
may exist strong social pressures deter- 
mining the presence of a certain habit 
(e.g., Heil Hitler!) such that an indi- 
vidual not possessing the habit is se- 
verely handicapped or penalized, but 
these social pressures do not constitute 
linguistic rules. It is unfortunate that 
Morris’s brief monograph does not sat- 
isfactorily explain the scope of prag- 
matics. It may be argued that the 
point of view expressed in the present 

5 If the rule exists at a higher level of semi- 
osis it ceases to be a pragmatical rule, and be- 
comes merely a syntactical or a semantical rule 
in a scientific language dealing with natural 
objects. The difficulty discussed here is pre- 
cisely the kind of difficulty into which we are 
likely to be led by too formalistic an approach. 
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paper is an elaboration of pragmatics, 
i.€., a series of statements, at a certain 
level of discourse, about pragmatical 
rules, but I do not favor this formula- 
tion without a number of reservations. 

In view of the apparent failure of 
formal linguistics and of semiotic to 
make explicit their relations with be- 
havior, it seems to be the task of psy- 
chology to provide the necessary bridge. 
In doing this, however, we must avoid 
starting from any preconceptions of 
what is meant by linguistic behavio.. 
Instead, we must examine the total 
range of behavioral responses and select 
those types or modes of response which 
play a distinctive role in communicative 
behavior conceived in the widest pos- 
sible sense. We are not committed in 
advance to study only that behavior 
which conforms to a particular concept 
of symbolic behavior, for it may appear 
that communicative behavior involves 
elements which would not be charac- 
terized as symbolic, judged by given 
criteria. The distinction between ‘lin- 
guistic’ and ‘non-linguistic’ behavior (or 
between ‘symbolic’ and ‘non-symbolic’ 
behavior, if these terms are used) is 
emergent and cannot be defined until a 
wide range of behavior is studied sys- 
tematically. Practically, however, our 
problem may be formulated as follows: 
What common behavioral structure is 
exhibited by the responses involved in 
what we call language in the ordinary 
sense of the term? Is this behavioral 
structure to be found in responses not 
immediately related to language and 
speech behavior? 

Morris’s views on the behavioral 
structure of linguistic responses may be 
examined with profit. We shall direct 
attention to his remarks on linguistic 
signs, i.e., signs the usage of which is 
determined by social convention, as 
contrasted with natural signs. Ac- 
cording to Morris, semiosis is the proc- 
ess of “a mediated taking-account-of” 
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where “something takes account of 
something else mediately, i.e., by means 
of a third something.” Semiosis thus 
involves three interdependent entities: 
(1) the sign-vehicle, which becomes a 
sign by virtue of its functioning as such; 
(2) the designatum, what is taken ac- 
count of (roughly equivalent to Ogden 
and Richard’s referent); and (3) the 
interpretant, the taking-account-of ef- 
fect produced in the interpreter. At 
first blush this formulation may appear 
to exclude the producer of the sign- 
vehicle, if the sign happens to be pro- 
duced by a living organism. But it 
must be understood that in the process 
of semiosis as formulated by Morris 
both the hearer and the speaker may 
be interpreters, since the interpretant 
of the speaker is essentially the same as 
that of the hearer. The speaker reacts 
to his own sign as a@ sign in the same 
way that he intends the hearer to react 
to the sign. Morris here follows closely 
G. H. Mead’s account of the sign-situa- 
tion (12). 

Morris discusses the stipulation that 
the linguistic sign-response “must be 
capable of voluntary use for the func- 
tion of communicating” (p. 36), and 
does not depart much from Mead’s 
views on this point. Granting that this 
is an important characteristic of lin- 
guistic sign-responses, we may now in- 
quire whether all types of communi- 
cative behavior are indeed capable of 
voluntary use. It appears that while 
certain linguistic movements are nearly 
always capable of voluntary production, 
at least for a majority of individuals, 
this is not true of all linguistic move- 
ments. For example, certain sounds oc- 
curring in normal speech cannot be ut- 
tered in isolation by most speakers. 
For English speakers this is true of the 
unaspirated ¢ in stop, which contrasts 
with the aspirated initial ¢ of top. It 
has also been observed that certain Brit- 
ish speakers cannot produce the sound 
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[hw] as it occurs in the American pro- 
nunciation of words like where, which, 
etc., although they are able to produce 
an almost identical sound in the process 
of blowing out a candle (16). Further- | 
more, if we grant for the moment that 
a word-order pattern may be regarded 
as a linguistic response, we may note 
that such a pattern, taken in isolation, 
is not strictly capable of voluntary pro- 
duction on request even though it func- 
tions as a behavior habit. At least, it 
cannot readily be said that a speaker 
uses or selects a word-order pattern in 
the same way that he uses or seiects a 
word. Nevertheless, the responses in 
the cases mentioned here may be char- 
acterized as voluntary if by voluntary 
we mean that the individual normally 
has direct or indirect control of the 
mechanisms by which the response is 
produced. The mechanisms producing 
the sign may even be external to the 
organism, as when a person rings a 
door-bell. We may use this concept 
of voluntary control of sign-producing 
mechanisms as one of the defining prop- 
erties of a linguistic as opposed to a 
non-linguistic response. 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that 
in saying that linguistic responses must 
somehow be capable of production on 
request we do not imply that any given 
utterance involving a linguistic response 
is necessarily voluntary in the usual 
sense. Such an utterance may be an 
‘involuntary’ slip of the tongue; it may 
be a case of automatic writing, or it 
may have been made as a result of hyp- 
notic suggestion. On most occasions, of 
course, linguistic responses are ‘volun- 
tary’—that is to say consciously and 
deliberately produced.® 

Still, on some occasions a sign is to 


61 do not mean to imply that a voluntary 
response is produced by a fiat of will; instead, 
we must regard a voluntary response as the 
end result of the operation of certain action 
systems. 
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be taken as linguistic or non-linguistic 
according to whether it is produced vol- 
untarily or not. Let us consider the 
case of the automobile tail-light which 
is lighted automatically with pressure 
on the foot-brake. Generally the tail- 
light functions merely as a non-linguis- 
tic sign or indication that the vehicle 
is decelerating; the operator of the ve- 
hicle may not be at all aware that this 
sign is functioning. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when the driver deliberately wishes 
to signal to the rear, he puts pressure 
on the foot-brake with the realization 
that this movement will result in the 
illumination of the tail-light which in 
turn will serve as a signal. In this case, 
the tail-light is in many respects analo- 
gous to the usual type of linguistic sign. 
The driver to the rear will probably re- 
gard the sign in either case as a warning 
signal and not as a deliberately pro- 
duced signal. However, a certain de- 
gree of conventionalization enters into 
the sign on account of its being red ac- 
cording to a social norm. Other cases 
where the deliberate production of a 
response confers upon it a linguistic na- 
ture will be discussed later. But the 
distinctions between ‘natural’ signs pro- 
duced by nature, ‘natural signs’ appro- 
priated by man, and ‘linguistic’ signs 
will always be hard to draw. 

We may turn to the problem of 
whether it is necessary to consider as 
linguistic responses only those responses 
which are directly meaningful or sym- 
bolic. Some of the units isolated in 
formal linguistics are not directly mean- 
ingful, functioning only as segments of 
larger and meaningful units. The pho- 
neme, for example, is only meaningful 
to the extent that an alteration in the 
phonemic structure of a linguistic form 
may produce a semantic differentiation. 
An intonation or a stress pattern is 
meaningless except when superimposed 
on various lexical forms. Although the 
responses underlying phonemes, intona- 
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tions, and stress-patterns are admittedly 
mere segments of meaningful responses, 
they are incontrovertibly behavioral. If 
it can be shown that they have definite 
behavioral properties, these responses 
should be given consideration in a gen- 
eral theory of linguistic behavior not- 
withstanding that they are not directly 
signs. 

We must not ignore segments of 
larger wholes in behavior merely be- 
cause they are segments. For this rea- 
son it is hard to see why Gardiner (8) 
argues that only the sentence functions 
as a unit in speech. It seems quite pos- 
sible that segmental responses such as 
those underlying the phoneme will be 
found to be governed by psychological 
laws quite as important as those gov- 
erning sentences and other larger 
wholes. Such a conclusion is partially 
indicated by the existence of ‘syntactic’ 
rules governing phonemes—for example, 
the rules underlying the fact that in 
English we may have the sequence 
glimpsed (phonemically [glimpst]) but 
not the analogous and pronounceable se- 
quence [dlinpfk].’ Furthermore, pre- 
liminary studies by the writer seem to 
show that in random ‘gibberish’ elicited 
from mature English speakers the pho- 
nemes of English occur in phonemically 
correct sequences and with somewhat 
the same frequencies as in meaningful 
speech. 

At this point it is necessary to intro- 
duce a distinction between the terms re- 
sponse and response-type. The response- 
type is conceived here as an abstraction, 
a learned uniformity in linguistic be- 
havior which has certain dynamic prop- 
erties and which hence functions as 
a unit in behavior. In speaking of a 
linguistic response, on the other hand, 
we refer to a specific behavioral oc- 
currence of a linguistic response-type. 

7I am indebted to Whorf (21) for this ex- 
ample. Similar examples can be multiplied at 
will. 
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For example, the lexical form dog may 
be taken as a response-type, while a 
particular utterance of the sounds [dog] 
would constitute a linguistic response. 
This distinction is quite similar to C. S. 
Peirce’s distinction between token and 
type (14, Appendix D), and is made in 
order to avoid the confusion between 
the specific and the generic usages of 
the term response often encountered in 
psychological writings. 

It goes without saying that linguistic 
response-types are in the nature of so- 
cial conventions. The notion (though 
not the process) of conventionalization 
is generally understood in social psy- 
chology and need not be discussed here. 
However, the extent of conventionaliza- 
tion for any given response-type may 
vary. The widest possible convention- 
alization occurs when the response-type 
is familiar and available to all speakers 
of a language. A low degree of conven- 
tionalization is possessed by a response- 
type which because of its novelty has 
not spread to all speakers of a language. 
We must also consider the social dimen- 
sions of the language-system to which a 
response-type may be said to belong. 
We may approach this problem through 
the concept of the speech-community. 
According to Bloomfield, the speech- 
community is “a group of people who 
use the same system of speech signals” 
(2, p. 29). But “the term speech com- 
munity has only a relative value” (p. 
54), since most speech-communities, 
e.g., the English-speaking world, in- 
clude a number of local dialects and 
a number of levels of standard and 
sub-standard speech all of which may 
themselves constitute smaller but well- 
defined speech-communities. For our 
purposes, we may define the speech- 
community for any given response-type 
as a group of individuals who are dis- 
tinguished from other individuals by 
their common possession of a certain 
cluster of response-types, a cluster 
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which tends to include the response-type 
under consideration. A speech-com- 
munity may consist of any number of 
individuals. A speech-community of 
one individual is exemplified by the per- 
son who ties a string on his finger as a 
reminder, or who coins a word for the 
representation of a novel scientific con- 
cept. Somewhat wider speech-commu- 
nities are found in school classes or 
other small social groups which come to 
use certain novel linguistic signs—the 
case of children’s secret languages comes 
readily to mind. The cant of the crim- 
inal underworld is the language of a 
still wider speech-community. For any 
given response-type it is of interest to 
specify, accordingly, the limits of the 
speech-community to which it belongs 
and the extent of its conventionalization 
within that speech-community. 

The attempt to define the linguistic 
response-type meets certain difficulties 
when we consider the fact that responses 
conforming to a given response-type are 
not exactly uniform but present a cer- 
tain range of non-distinctive variations. 
In English, for example, the phoneme 
[p] is uttered with varying lip place- 
ment, intensity, and aspiration; thes 
variations are non-distinctive since they 
do not affect the meaning of words in 
which [p] appears. In other languages 
such variations may be distinctive, giv- 
ing rise to two or more phonemes, say, 
an aspirated [p"] and an unaspirated 
[p]. In isolating a response-type, then, 
we must specify the range of variations 
accepted in the speech-community as 
not producing differences in the hearer’s 
interpretation of the response. 


8 The statistically minded may think of a 
speech-community as possessing a common set 
of highly correlated response-types. It should 
be possible to delineate overlapping speech- 
communities factorially, by the analysis of ei- 
ther the correlations between a set of response- 
types or the correlations between persons with 
respect to their knowledge of a set of response- 


types. 
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III. Kryps or Lincutstic 
RESPONSE-TYPES 


Although it is not advisable at this 
stage to specify precisely which lin- 
guistic forms constitute response-types, 
a convenient classification of linguistic 
response-types can be offered.° 

1. Sign-vehicle response-types—When 
an individual utters the word Here/ and 
moves his finger in a beckoning gesture, 
the sounds and the movements, respec- 
tively, constitute sign-vehicles since they 
perform a symbolic function in a lin- 
guistic sign-situation. If these sounds 
and gestures are frequently and regu- 
larly observed in a speech-community 
it may be inferred that corresponding 
response-types exist in the speech-com- 
munity. Though these response-types 
may possess ‘meanings,’ we are not con- 
cerned here with these meanings, but 
merely with the fact that uniform re- 
sponses occur. The response Here/ 
and the beckoning gesture thus corre- 
spond to sign-vehicle response-types. 
Sign-vehicle response-types are always 
embodied by concrete movements or 
aggregations of movements which at 
least in some situations have a directly 
symbolic function. It is probable that 
all lexical forms and conventionalized 
gestures are sign-vehicle response-types. 
Other examples will be discussed later. 

2. Segmental response-types.—These 
are similar to sign-vehicle response- 
types except that the movements under- 
lying them do not themselves function 
as signs, but are segments of larger 
wholes which do function as signs. 
Phonemes, the non-meaningful sound 
units of a particular language, are the 
chief examples of such segmental re- 
sponse-types. 

3. Semantical response-types —This 
category is composed of those response- 
types or speech habits which embody 


® Here again, Morris’s analysis is followed in 
many respects. 
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semantical rules, i.e., rules governing 
the relations between signs and the ob- 
jects to which the signs are applicable. 
Thus, the habit pertaining to a given 
‘meaning’ of a given word is a semanti- 
cal response-type. The utterance of a 
sign-vehicle response-type in a suitable 
context or situation is evidence that the 
speaker possesses a semantical response- 
type associated with the sign-vehicle. 
It should be noted that the possession 
of a sign-vehicle response-type by a 
speaker does not necessarily imply the 
possession of an associated semantical 
response-type. It is frequently ob- 
served that an individual knows that a 
certain word (sign-vehicle) exists in 
the language of his speech-community 
but is ignorant of the ‘meaning’ of the 
word (semantical rule). 

4. Syntactical response-types —These 
are response-types embodying syntacti- 
cal rules, i.e., rules or habits pertaining 
to the relations between signs. Any 
lawful ordering or patterning of lin- 
guistic units may constitute such a 
response-type, provided that the units 
entering into the pattern are to some 
extent interchangeable. When a set of 
units governed by syntactical rules has 
become crystallized in such a way that 
the elements are not interchangeable 
(as in forget-me-not) the set of units 
must be regarded as a sign-vehicle re- 
sponse-type. Syntactical response-types 
are in any case always patternings of 
linguistic units rather than concrete se- 
quences of such units. The tagmemes 
of Bloomfield’s analysis (2, p. 166) are 
typical examples of syntactical response- 
types. It is possible that the rules 
governing the patterning of phonemes 
should also be included here. 

5. Pragmatical response-types—We 
are speaking here primarily of those 
pragmatical rules or speech habits which 
concern the specific social conditions 
under which the use of certain words 


and other linguistic units (Good morn- 
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ing!, Gosh!, etc.) is conventionally 
sanctioned. According to Morris, how- 
ever, “any rule when actually in use 
operates as a type of behavior, and 
in this sense there is a pragmatical 
component in all rules.” A strict for- 
mulation would hence indicate that all 
response-types possess associated prag- 
matical response-types insofar as the 
individual is aware that a given re- 
sponse-type belongs to a particular lan- 
guage. It is not clear at present 
whether such a formulation will have 
any psychological importance in future 
investigation. 

It is of interest to examine the range 
of behavioral responses which may be 
embodied in linguistic response-types. 
Any type of behavior or patterning of 
behavior which in any way comes under 
the voluntary control of an individual 
is potentially a linguistic response-type 
provided that situations arise which en- 


Non-linguistic responses 
Respiratory processes: 


sponses become linguistic responses only 
under certain conditions. Otherwise 
they are merely non-linguistic signs or 
symptoms; indeed, they may possess no 
sign function at all. Spontaneous emo- 
tional reactions, overt physiological 
movements (coughing, breathing), signs 
of an individual’s intentions (looking 
around a room in search of something), 
and the like are non-linguistic responses 
which nevertheless are signs or indica- 
tions of adaptations and other miscel- 
laneous activities of the individual. 
But interestingly enough, many of these 
behavioral sipns have become conven- 
tionalized response-types which accord- 
ing to certain pragmatical rules may be 
used in certain situations with semanti- 
cal values. In our own culture, at least, 
there is a surprising correspondence be- 
tween ceriain non-linguistic activities 
and linguistic signs having semantical 
and pragmatical rules: 


Conventionalized sign-vehicles 


I vad ws o.colddicc wea Sigh (of grief, of boredom) 
Blowing through nares ...... Snort (scorn) 
Oo Sere ‘Ahem’ 
RR see Deliberate suggestion or imitation of intoxication 
Facial movements: 
Blinking of eyes ............ Blink of surprise 
Wrinkling of brows ......... Deliberate suggestion of puzzlement 
Emotion, etc.: 
SE. ote dvunvebans cade Forced ‘ha-ha-ha’ 
a aaa ‘Boo-hoo’—imitation of crying: crying for a reward, sym- 
pathy, etc. 
RY dad coed bwadirs wnt A conventionalized response of the Victorian woman 
Postural movements: 
OS Pea a ee Peering (to suggest careful scrutiny) 
Autistic gestures: 
Drumming with fingers ...... Deliberate suggestion of boredom or of impatience 
pC ae Playful suggestion of shyness, remorse 
Pulling at beard ..........:. Pulling at chin—a good-natured affectation of wisdom 


dow the response with at least a seman- 
tical rule, if not also syntactical and 
pragmatical rules. Wiggling the ears, 
a voluntary conditioned pupillary re- 
flex, or in fact any response which might 
happen to come under voluntary control 
could therefore constitute a linguistic 


response-type. 


But such overt re- 


These non-semantic responses be- 
come conventionalized sign-vehicles only 
in sign situations where, to use Morris’s 
terminology, the speaker A wishes the 
hearer B to respond with interpretant J 
in virtue of the sign-vehicle S. G. H. 
Mead (12) would describe such a situa- 
tion by saying that the speaker A re- 
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sponds to his own sign S in the same 
way that he intends B to respond. An 
illustration may serve to make these 
statements clearer. Suppose B is read- 
ing aloud to A a letter from a friend 
which deals a bit carpingly with A’s 
personal characteristics and idiosyncra- 
sies. Should A cough during the read- 
ing, his response may result either from 
natural stimulation in the throat or 
from mild embarrassment. B, reading 
the letter, may interpret A’s cough in 
either way, but only A can teil us which 
it is—a non-linguistic response or a con- 
ventionalized sign-vehicle intended to 
denote embarrassment. 

The importance of the study of mean- 
ingful, conventionalized gestures in a 
study of linguistic behavior should not 
be underestimated. Hundreds of such 
gestures can be collected in our own 
culture, and anthropological studies 
would undoubtedly reveal countless 
others. In each case the gesture can 
be studied with respect to its semanti- 
cal, syftactical, and pragmatical rules. 
Because gestures (at least non-vocal 
gestures) do not appear to possess syn- 
tactical rules concerning their relations 
to vocal speech, some have urged that 
gestures do not belong to language. We 
may accord with this point of view only 
if language is very narrowly defined. 
While it is true that gestures are in 
many ways not on a par with vocal ut- 
terances, we are compelled to accept 
them as linguistic response-types on the 
basis of our definitions. The analysis 
of the rules pertaining to gesture is 
really the task of formal linguistics, but 
the study of the behavioral properties 
of gestures belongs to linguistic psychol- 
ogy. We must be able to study the to- 
tal linguistic behavior of, say, a public 
speaker, or better still, an actor playing 
a Shakespearian role. Acting on the 
stage involves the use, and even the 
exaggeration, of conventionalized ges- 
tures. We may even go so far as 


to study the conventionalized choreo- 
graphic movements of the modern 
dance. These movemerts may be re- 
garded as conventionalized response- 
types with fairly definite semantical 
and pragmatical rules expressed in 
terms of the situations in which the 
responses are appropriate and the feel- 
ings they are intended to express. 
Learning to appreciate the modern 
dance necessitates (at least in part) the 
apprehension of these response-types 
and some dim awareness of their in- 
tended ‘meanings.’ 

It may be asked whether the expres- 
sive movements described by Allport 
and Vernon (1) are to be taken as con- 
ventionalized linguistic response-types. 
Allport and Vernon define expressive 
movements as “those aspects of move- 
ment which are distinctive enough to 
differentiate one individual from an- 
other.” Further, “most movements 
have both non-expressive and expressive 
features.” As an illustration, the eye- 
blink reflex is cited. According to these 
writers, this is on the one hand an 
adaptive reflex common to all men; on 
the other hand, it can be regarded as 
an expressive movement because of the 
individual variations in the performance 
of the reflex. We may find people with 
fast blinks and people with slow blinks, 
roughly according to whether the indi- 
vidual is constitutionally alert and en- 
ergetic or languid and listless. We must 
note that in expressive movement the 
sign-vehicle is not the movement itself 
but a distinctive manner of perform- 
ance. The semantical rule for an ex- 
pressive movement, if it could be stated, 
would be in terms of the personality 
variables associated with a given man- 
ner of performance. But before a given 
expressive movement could be accepted 
as a linguistic response-type it must 
have certain characteristics. It must 
be a manner of performance capable of 
voluntary and deliberate control, and it 
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must be socially recognized as having 
a fairly definite ‘meaning.’ Further- 
more, it must actually be used in lin- 
guistic sign-situations. As an example 
of an expressive movement which has 
become a linguistic response-type we 
may cite the deliberate wearing of one’s 
hat at a rakish angle to suggest, say, the 
journalistic nonchalance of the city 
desk. Another case is the actor’s af- 
fectation of a certain gait in order to 
suggest a personality trait in the char- 
acter he is portraying. It may be ar- 
gued that having acquired the status 
of linguistic response-types these move- 
ments cease to be true expressive move- 
ments, in that they no longer represent 
individual differences. True expressive 
movements, for the most part, appear to 
be symptomatic (of personality traits) 
rather than semantic. Moreover, they 
are non-deliberate, and the fact that 
research in expressive movement has 
been chiefly concerned with the deter- 


mination of personality correlates shows 
that expressive movements possess a 
minimum of conventionalization and so- 
cial recognition.’® 


10 The elements of speech style studied by 
F. H. Sanford (15) are strictly speaking ex- 
pressive movements rather than conventional 
linguistic response-types. Except by some sort 
of artificial transfer, as where a writer delib- 
erately affects a certain style, these elements of 
style as such do not resemble the uniformities 
of a language system. The remarks made 
above with regard to Allport and Vernon’s 
expressive movements apply equally well here. 
In many cases, however, these elements of 
speech style (e.g., the use of the ‘word’ wh) 
function at two levels—at the level of the 
linguistic response-type (‘uh’ used voluntarily 
to mean “Just a moment—I’ve got some more 
to say”), and at the level of the expressive 
movement (‘uh’ as associated with, perhaps, 
the timid, hesitant personality). The study 
of expressive movements in speech can thus be 
extremely important in linguistic psychology, 
for idiosyncrasies in speech may generally be 
regarded as manifestations of unusual strengths 
of response-types. Thus, in the case of the in- 
dividual who uses ‘uh’ frequently, the ‘uh,’ 
which may have been learned originally as a 
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In turning to the enormous range of 
responses which occur in spoken and 
written language as commonly con- 
ceived, we may expect without much 
hesitation that virtually all of these 
responses are patterned in what we 
have called linguistic response-types. 
It cannot be said, however, that we can 
as yet specify all the kinds of linguistic 
response-types which are inherent in 
spoken and written language. Only by 
determining what segments of speech 
behavior follow both conventional rules 
and psychological laws can we ascer- 
tain the range of linguistic response- 
types. It is safe to say that the lexi- 
con of a language provides a partial 
list of the linguistic response-types of 
that language. That is to say, words 
are among the chief sorts of linguistic 
response-types. We can also be con- 
fident in stating that at least some of 
the units of language analyzed in for- 
mal linguistics** constitute linguistic 
response-types. But the mere fact that 
these units are convenient units in for- 
mal linguistics does not insure in ad- 
vance that they are units in the psycho- 
logical sense. As an example of the 
sort of qualification which might be 
imposed on linguistic units, we may say 
that morphemes such as de-, inter-, 
and -ess, etc., are not to be regarded 
as response-types unless the speakers 
of the language are generally aware of 
these forms as such and can use them 
in relatively novel contexts according to 
appropriate syntactical and semantical 
rules. Another kind of linguistic re- 
sponse-type, which is not usually con- 





linguistic response-type, for some reason has at- 
tained an unusually high response-type strength 
and hence has become fixated to such an ex- 
tent that its symbolic function has practically 
disappeared. 

11 Here we mean synchronic linguistics—the 
formal analysis of a language at a particular 
moment in its history—as opposed to dia- 
chronic linguistics—the study of a language 
from a historical point of view. 
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sidered a part of the lexicon of a lan- 
guage, is the idiom or conventionalized 
phrase. A phrase such as the warp and 
the woof (in its metaphorical sense), 
though it can be analyzed into smaller 
units by formal linguistics, nevertheless 
functions 7s a unit in speech behavior. 
From a _ historical standpoint these 
phrases become crystallized—perhaps 
almost by accident—from frequently 
used series of words, but from a syn- 
chronic point of view they appear to 
have all the characteristics of other lin- 
guistic response-types. Conventional- 
ized idiomatic phrases are known to oc- 
cur even in well disseminated artificial 
languages such as Esperanto. A less 
obvious form of conventionalized phrase 
is seen in the author’s Phrase Comple- 
tion Test (5). In this test, scored 
by a community of response technique, 
the subject must give his first response 
to incomplete phrases like ‘Hounds and 

’; ‘And as for . When a 
distribution is made of the responses to 
these items, it is found that two or 
three different responses constitute the 
majority of all the running responses, 
while a relatively large number of in- 
frequent responses constitute the re- 
mainder of the responses.’? The phrases 
as completed by the frequently occur- 
ring responses may possibly be regarded 
as conventional response-types. Sup- 
port is lent to this conclusion by the 
finding that knowledge of these phrases 
is related to vocabulary knowledge by 
a common factor which can be described 
as involving general knowledge of lin- 
guistic response-types (5). 

There is a surface similarity between 
these phrase responses and the responses 
in free association tests. But free asso- 
ciation responses are not conventional, 
linguistic responses. In the first place, 


12Jn general these distributions, when fre- 
quency is plotted against descending rank order 
of frequency, follow roughly a Zipf-type curve 
(22). 
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the free association test is an artificial 
situation not found in normal verbal 
intercourse. Secondly, the associations 
are often made on the basis of similari- 
ties (rhyme, concrete relationship, etc.) 
which do not function directly in lin- 
guistic patterning. It should also be 
observed that the community of re- 
sponse score in free association tests has 
not as yet been found to be significantly 
correlated with verbal intelligence, al- 
though the possible relationships have 
never been fully investigated. Never- 
theless, the responses in the free asso- 
ciation test can often be studied as 
somehow stemming from certain linguis- 
tic response-types. This is particularly 
true of responses made on what seems 
to be a thematic basis. The responses 
butter and milk made to the stimulus 
word bread may be taken as derived 
from the conventionalized phrases bread 
and milk, bread and butter. Similar re- 
sponses which cannot be traced directly 
to such phrases may nevertheless be re- 
garded as reflecting the organization of 
verbal habits underlying speech. Cer- 
tain properties of linguistic responses, 
therefore, may profitably be studied by 
means of the free association situation. 
Indeed, association tests afford a con- 
venient means of measuring certain 
strengths of response-types, as we shall 
suggest later. 

In formal linguistics, it has always 
been difficult to draw the line between 
morphology (the study of forms) and 
syntax (the study of word order) since 
the rules of form and word order are 
generally interwoven. It is possible 
that this difficulty can be avoided if we 
try to find the basic psychological units 
involved. Let us consider some of the 
problems raised by morphology. As a 
hypothesis we suggest that the knowl- 
edge of a conjugation or a declension 
in inflected languages such as, for ex- 
ample, Latin, Greek, and Russian, be 
regarded as a knowledge of a number of 
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separate response-types. For example, 
each of the Latin forms sum, es, est, 
sumus, estis, sunt (=“I am,” “you 
are,” etc.) must certainly be taken as 
a separate response-type. Similarly 
with dabo, dabas, dabat (=“I, you, 
etc., shall give’), amabo, amabas, ama- 
bat (= “I, you, etc., shall love”), de- 
spite the fact that the endings involved 
here are said to be ‘regular.’ Latin stu- 
dents will remember, however, that 
these endings are regular only for a 
particular conjugation (the first). It 
is probable that the similarity between 
dabo and amabo as contrasted with 
dicam (=“TI shall say”) was hardly 
noticed by the native Latin speaker of 
ancient Rome. Likewise, the native 
English speaker does not often notice 
the difference between regular and ir- 
regular verbs in English; e.g., the forms 
killed, occurred, and intended as con- 
trasted with found, went, and brought 
have no special status as regular verbs. 

We have already spoken of the possi- 
bility that phonemes should be regarded 
as conventional response-types. Lin- 
guistic analysis defines the phoneme as 
the smallest sound unit of a linguistic 
structure. Certain rules can be stated 
concerning the occurrence of phonemes; 
for example, in English the phoneme 
cluster [/1] does not occur initially in 
free forms. But such a rule is of a 
purely linguistic and conventional na- 
ture and obviously has no fundamental 
psychological significance. It is of psy- 
chological interest, however, to study 
the force and cogency of such a rule in 
various individuals and at various stages 
of individual socialization. In so do- 
ing, we may say that we are studying 
the strength of a syntactical rule (itself 
a linguistic response-type) concerning 
phonemes (segmental response-types). 
Such an analysis could be carried out 
by the phonemic study of neologisms 
and brand names such as thrub, Snerd, 
Spam, and the like. 


It is likewise possible that certain 
syllables of words, gua syllables (non- 
morphemic), may be found to have in- 
teresting behavioral properties. Some 
types of verbal slips may perhaps be 
studied as representing interferences be- 
tween syllables. 

Tagmemes (2, p. 166) and other 
syntactic units of linguistic structure 
are also to be regarded, tentatively at 
least, as linguistic response-types. Ex- 
tremely little is known of either their 
linguistic or their psychological proper- 
ties, however. An understanding of the 
taxemes and tagmemes which constitute 
the larger patterning of speech behavior 
in phrases, clauses, and sentences will 
undoubtedly lead to a better compre- 
hension of the nature of verbal thinking. 

Since writing is a special ‘language,’ 
bound by certain conventions, we may 
perhaps regard as linguistic response- 
types the letters of the alphabet, con- 
ventional symbols (e.g., $, & %, *, 
etc.), numeral figures, and abbrevia- 
tions, insofar as they function in be- 
havior. It is further suggested that the 
spellings of words may be considered 
as response-types distinct from the cor- 
responding spoken words. 

Any characterization of linguistic re- 
sponse-types as Gestalten is at present 
gratuitous, in the opinion of the writer. 
The term ‘pattern’ is not intended to 
suggest such a description. The pat- 
terning of linguistic response-types may 
consist merely of habitual sequences of 
movements.** 


IV. PsycCHOLOGICAL PROPERTIES OF 
LINGUISTIC RESPONSE-TYPES 


The concept of sirength of a linguis- 
tic response-type may now be described. 


13 Jt should be noted that the experiments 
on words as Gestalten by Hollingworth (9) 
and others have been equivocal with regard 
to the problem studied, since they have dealt 
with words as spelled and printed, not with 
words as spoken and heard. 
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We shall use the term strength much as 
Skinner does in speaking of the strength 
of the reflex (18, p. 15). Strength re- 
fers in a general way to the likelihood 
or probability of the occurrence of the 
given respouse-type in a given indi- 
vidual. It refers not to the magnitude 
or intensity of a particular response but 
to the state or condition of a response- 
type in an organism. Strength is de- 
fined operationally in terms of several 
criteria or measures of strength. Since 
several criteria are used it is evident 
that the strength of a response-type is 
not unitary: a given response-type may 
have several strengths corresponding to 
different criteria. It is the task of re- 


search to determine how various criteria 
are related; experimental, mathemati- 
cal, and rational procedures may be 
utilized for this purpose. A case could 
be made for the point of view that dif- 
ferent criteria for a supposedly unitary 
response-type yield essentially different 


response-types. In nominal aphasia it 
is sometimes found that while green ap- 
pears in spontaneous speech as a de- 
scription of green objects, the patient 
is unable to respond with the word 
green when asked the color of an ob- 
ject. It is conceivable that the two 
responses belong to essentially different 
response-types. In practice, however, 
it is not of immediate importance to 
make any assumptions regarding the 
unitary nature of given response-types 
having different strengths according to 
different criteria, and no such assump- 
tions are made here. Only if serious 
difficulties should arise in lawfully relat- 
ing various criteria of strength would 
it be necessary to take a stand on this 
matter. 

In selecting measures of response- 
type strength in an individual, we may 
have at our disposal any situation or 
set of conditions in which the response- 
type plays some role. Criteria may be 
conveniently classified as follows: 
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A. Recognition situations —The indi- 
vidual is asked whether he recognizes a 
given response-type. This criterion may 
be used to measure the strength of pure 
sign-vehicle response-types; e.g., S is 
asked to check all words in a given list 
which he knows to exist in the English 
language, regardless of whether he 
knows their ‘meanings.’ This type of 
criterion is also used in the usual recog- 
nition vocabulary test, which can be 
regarded as a measure of the knowledge 
of semantical response-types. Recog- 
nition tests of grammatical knowledge 
are from our standpoint measures of 
knowledge of syntactical response-types 
(in most cases). It is probable, in fact, 
that the strengths of virtually all re- 
sponse-types can be measured in recog- 
nition situations. Measurements of this 
type suffer, however, from the fact that 
only two values of strength are obtain- 
able, viz., presence and absence. 

B. Stimulus-res ponse situations —Un- 
der this classification may he listed 
those situations where there is an at- 
tempt to elicit a given linguistic re- 
sponse-type by means of definite stimu- 
lus conditions, or where the investigator 
seeks to determine a correlation between 
stimulus and response. Even imitative 
situations—where S is asked to imitate, 
repeat, or reproduce a given response- 
type—should not be ruled out of con- 
sideration. The traditional verbal com- 
pletion test affords an example of a 
stimulus-response situation. It is ex- 
tremely easy to set up stimulus condi- 
tions for the eliciting of some response- 
types (e.g., words denoting common 
concrete objects) since the semantical 
rules connected with these response- 
types are best defined by correlations 
with defihite stimuli; on the other hand, 
difficulties would often arise in connec- 
tion with certain other response-types 
such as abstract terms, syntactical con- 
nectors, and certain grammatical con- 
structions. What stimuli, for example, 
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could be specified for the eliciting of a 
so-called ‘nominative absolute’ construc- 
tion? 

An important variable which must be 
studied in connection with this type of 
criterion is the speed of response. 

C. Frequency criteria—The strength 
of a response-type can be measured by 
the frequency with which it occurs in a 
sample of behavior. The sample may 
be either a sample taken over a certain 
period of time, or a sample consisting 
of a specified number of words, sounds, 
etc., and it may be a sample taken un- 
der either controlled or uncontrolled 
conditions. The responses may be stud- 
ied as operant responses. The measure- 
ment of response-type strength by fre- 
quency criteria is illustrated by studies 
of word frequency by Thorndike (19), 
Zipf (22), and Skinner (17), and by 
time-sampling studies of children’s 
speech (4). 

The classification of criteria out- 
lined here is made purely for conven- 
ience; future inquiry may reveal a 
more valid or useful classification. 
There is a suggestion of such an out- 
come in recent factorial studies of ver- 
bal ability, which show that verbal 
tests can be grouped according to 
whether they measure primarily range 
and breadth of response-type knowledge 
or primarily speed and fluency of re- 
sponse.** 

The study of the criteria of response- 
type strength corresponds roughly to 
the investigation of what Skinner terms 
the “static laws of reflex strength” (18, 
p. 12). The criteria of strength are to 
be studied first by determining their 
reliabilities and then by discovering con- 
sistent relationships among them. It 

14 For example, note the distinction between 
factor C and factors A and £ in Carroll’s study 
of verbal tests (5). It may be added that the 
separation of factor A, a word fluency factor, 
and factor EZ, apparently a sentence fluency 


factor, suggests that response-types themselves 
may be grouped by factorial methods. 
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would be of interest to know, for ex- 
ample, whether response-types are ob- 
served to be present on the basis of 
one criterion more often than on the 
basis of another, and whether line-rela- 
tionships can be found between crite- 
ria. The relations between speed of 
response and other criteria would be of 
particular importance. 

The study of the strengths of re- 
sponse-types, nevertheless, is merely 
preliminary to the investigation of the 
dynamic properties of verbal response- 
types; that is to say, the study of law- 
ful changes in response-type strength. 
The strength of a response-type is vari- 
able, being affected by positive and 
negative reinforcement from _ various 
sources. The effects of such reinforce- 


ment must be given precise expression 
if worthwhile data are to be obtained. 
The relationship between the frequency 
of occurrence of a response-type in a 
speech-community and its strength in a 


particular individual is of interest and 
can be studied in terms of the dynamic 
properties of response-types. Several 
tentative postulates concerning this and 
other relationships can be stated: 

1. The strength of a response-type 
according to a given criterion is af- 
fected by positive and negative rein- 
forcement. (It should be determined 
whether strengths according to differ- 
ent criteria vary concomitantly under 
similar conditions of reinforcement.) 

2. From a developmental point of 
view, the strength of a response char- 
acteristically increases from zero and 
attains a certain value in the adult indi- 
vidual which is relatively constant de- 
spite ephemeral changes due to rein- 
forcements. 

3. There may be individual differ- 
ences in the capacity or the disposition 
to learn linguistic response-types. 

4. Within the individual, there may 
be differential capacities or dispositions 
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to learn different classes of response- 
types. 

5. In a given individual, the average 
strength of response-type, taken over a 
wide range of similar response-types, 
has fluctuations mainly due to sampling 
errors, but also due to temporary 
changes in the strengths of the separate 
response-types. (The average strength 
of response-type is for practical pur- 
poses a constant in the individual, and 
can be measured, for example, by cer- 
tain vocabulary tests, spelling tests, 
etc.) 

6. Through reinforcement, there is a 
substantial relationship, in any indi- 
vidual, between the strength of a re- 
sponse-type and its frequency of occur- 
rence in the speech-community. 

7. The frequency of occurrence of a 
response-type is an indication of its av- 
erage strength among the members of 
the speech-community. The average 
strength of a response-type in a speech- 
community is usually relatively con- 
stant but is subject to relatively large 
changes under certain conditions of a 
sociological nature. 

8. When the total range of linguistic 
response-types are ranked or scaled in 
order of frequency of occurrence or av- 
erage strength in the speech-community, 
it will be found that for any individual 
there exists a point on this scale on one 
side of which most of his response-types 
are present and on the other side of 
which most response-types are not pres- 
ent. There are individual differences in 
the position of this critical point. 

9. Individual differences in the aver- 
age strength of response-type will be 
found with the use of any criterion of 
strength. (The most convenient method 
of studying relationships between crite- 
ria is to correlate average strengths of 
response-type by different criteria. In 
this way it may be shown that different 
groups of criteria are linearly independ- 
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ent from the standpoint of factor analy- 
sis.) 

The reader will undoubtedly notice 
that the type of analysis outlined here 
bears similarities to many of the tradi- 
tional procedures of psychology. For 
example, except for a change of empha- 
sis there is little difference between our 
criteria of response-type strength and 
some of the accepted measures of the 
retention of verbal material (recogni- 
tion, reproduction, and recall). Some 
of the various tests of verbal intelligence 
need only a moderate amount of sifting 
and rearrangement in order to be turned 
to our purposes. Finally, the study of 
dynamic laws of verbal response-types 
must obviously be built on the known 
laws of learning and conditioning. In 
the main, the study of verbal behavior 
is a branch of the applied psychology of 
learning. The psychological laws of lin- 
guistic behavior may turn out to be 
nothing more than the accepted laws of 


learning in a new guise; but even if this 
should be the case, we should find our- 
selves in possession of a newer and 
deeper understanding of the application 


of these general laws. The theory of 
verbal behavior outlined here is intended 
to be capable of translation into a pro- 
gram of research. Nevertheless, it does 
not pretend to cover all the problems 
which may be raised in the field of lin- 
guistic psychology. 


V. SUMMARY 


This paper has attempted to present 
a theory of linguistic behavior which 
can be integrated with general psycho- 
logical theory and which at the same 
time does justice to the complexities of 
linguistic. structure. 

Speech behavior is seen as fundamen- 
tally a series of movements in which cer- 
tain uniformities can be found. Some 
of these uniformities are the linguistic 
norms studied in formal linguistics; 
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others are of a more psychological na- 
ture and relate to the conditions under 
which speech responses occur. An at- 
tempt is made to define the linguistic 
response-type as any uniformity in 
speech behavior which exhibits a cer- 
tain behavioral structure. This com- 
mon behavioral structure may be char- 
acterized as follows: 

A linguistic response subsumed under 
a linguistic response-type must first of 
all play a role in a sign-situation such 
that “something takes account of some- 
thing else mediately.” Secondly, the 
sign-situation must be such that an or- 
ganism deliberately intends another or- 
ganism to respond to the sign as a sign. 
Consequently, the response must be one 
which can be produced either directly 
or indirectly by mechanisms which are 
under the voluntary control of the or- 
ganism. Thirdly, the linguistic response 
must either itself be a sign, or it must 
form a segment of a sign. Fourthly, 
there must be some social agreement 
among the members of a speech-commu- 
nity with regard to the sign. Finally, 
the linguistic response-type must exhibit 
certain static and dynamic properties as 
a recurrent uniformity in the speech be- 
havior of a number of individuals. 

A wide range of behavior is examined 
in order to find what types of behavior 
may on occasion become linguistic re- 
sponse-types. It is found that it is pos- 
sible to separate linguistic from non- 
linguistic behavior on the basis of the 
qualifications listed above. Linguistic 
behavior is found to include all speech 
behavior in the ordinary sense of the 
term, as well as many non-vocal ges- 
tures. In the case of linguistic be- 


havior, it is suggested that the units 
of formal linguistic analysis be tenta- 
tively regarded as linguistic response- 
types until the psychological properties 
of these units can be fully investigated. 
Certain other patterns of speech be- 
havior, such as inflected forms and con- 
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ventionalized idiomatic phrases, are also 
to be regarded as response-types which 
function as units in behavior. 

The psychological properties of lin- 
guistic response-types are to be stud- 
ied in terms of their strengths. The 
strength of a linguistic response-type 
can be measured in any identifiable 
situation in which it plays a role. Since 
different measurements may yield dif- 
ferent strengths, the ‘strength’ of a lin- 
guistic response-type is not unitary. It 
is the task of research to discover re- 
lationships among various measures of 
strength. These relationships will con- 
stitute the static laws of linguistic re- 
sponse-types. The dynamic laws of 
response-types are the statements of 
the conditions under which response- 
type strength may change. 

Verbal behavior is thus seen as a 
series of movements patterned in over- 
lapping units. The uniformities under- 
lying these movements exist as beha- 
vioral habits, or response-types, the 
strengths of which are subject to con- 
tinual change. 
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THE REALISM OF EXPECTATIONS 


BY FRANCIS W. IRWIN 


University of Pennsylvania 


Any theory of what has been called 
‘level of aspiration’ must take into ac- 
count both cognitive and affective fac- 
tors. To set for himself any goal at 
all, it is clear that an individual must 
have some notions of the nature of the 
task and of the demands that it will 
make upon him. These notions he must 
derive in part, at least, from his per- 
ceptual and intellectual assessment of 
the situation. But it has been evident 
ever since Dembo’s first use of the con- 
cept (1) that the level of aspiration is 
also determined by such things as the 
individual’s hopes and fears. Levels of 
aspiration have therefore been envisaged 
as distributed along a continuum of 
‘reality-irreality’ (Lewin’s terms), the 
more ‘real’ levels being determined prin- 
cipally by cognitive influences, and the 
more ‘irreal’ by affective factors. 

Several experimenters (2, 4, 5, 6) 
have supposed that real and irreal lev- 
els of expectation’ could be produced 


1 Although both Dembo (1) and Hoppe (3) 
in their first studies of the level of aspiration 
defined this term with clear reference to the 
goals of the individual, later work has fre- 
quently departed from this definition. Ex- 
perimenters have continued to use the same 
term even when they have required their sub- 
jects to state their expeciations rather than 
their goals. Now, while an individual’s ex- 
pectations are influential in determining what 
goals he will strive toward, it is also true that 
there are many expectations which do not co- 
incide with goals at all. Thus, if astronomers 
so predict it, one may confidently expect an 
eclipse of the sun one thousand years hence, 
without, however, setting up any goals related 
to this distant event. Or again, while we strive 
toward a goal which remains fixed, our ex- 
pectations of attaining it may shift continually, 
We prefer, therefore, to use the term ‘level of 
expectation’ except in cases in which goals are 
clearly implied. 


differentially by appropriate instruc- 
tions, the former by emphasis upon the 
subjects’ cognitive expectations, and the 
latter by stressing the elements of hope 
and fear. These experiments have 
shown that the subjects’ stated levels of 
expectation deviate less from their pre- 
ceding performances in the former case 
than in the latter. Summarizing such 
results, Irwin and Mintzer (4) pointed 
out several ways in which levels of ex- 
pectation supposedly located at different 
regions on the reality-irreality contin- 
uum responded differently to certain ex- 
perimental variables, and added: “We 
should also expect differences in the way 
various kinds of estimates are affected 
by previous performance scores, al- 
though our own data offer nothing de- 
cisive on this point” (p. 405). Since 
this was written, it has occurred to the 
writer that a proper definition of the 
concept of the ‘reality’ of an expectation 
permits certain predictions to be made 
concerning levels of expectation which 
purport to be located at different points 
on the continuum. Stated differently, 
such a definition would make possible 
the experimental determination of the 
degree of ‘reality’ of these, or any other, 
expectations. 

These predictions and determinations 
are based upon relatively simple consid- 
erations. Let us imagine a subject act- 
ing in a typical experiment upon level 
of expectation, in which he performs a 
task over a series of trials following each 
of which he is first informed of his (ac- 
tual or fictitious) scores for the trial, 
and is then required to state his expecta- 
tion of his score on the next trial. If 
the instructions are such as to lead to a 
cool, unemotional, appraisal of the situ- 
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ation, i.e.,a realistic attitude, then what- 
ever changes in his expectations occur 
from trial to trial will be independent of 
his wants and feelings. They should, 
however, be related to his performance 
scores, if he is capable of profiting at all 
by experience; and his results should 
show a positive correlation between these 
performance scores and the levels of ex- 
pectation which follow them. Varia- 
tions in the correlations obtained from 
a series of such (ideal) subjects could 
be attributed only to their different de- 
grees of success in using their past 
scores as a basis for predicting their 
future scores. These different degrees 
of success would presumably be meas- 
ures of something of the nature of ‘in- 
telligence,’ or might even be considered 
definitive of a form of intelligence. On 
the other hand, if subjects are led to 
express levels of expectation which vary 
with their hopes and fears, with those 
eventualities which they desire and with 
those which they wish to avoid, i.e., if 
they exhibit an unrealistic attitude, then 
the correlation between their perform- 
ance scores and their subsequent levels 
of expectation would tend to be zero. 
The correlations would, indeed, differ 
from zero only to the extent that the 
subjects’ desires and wishes themselves 
varied with the scores. Such correla- 
tions should be lower than those in the 
case of the realistic attitude, since a 
subject’s hopes and fears may be sup- 
posed to depend in good part upon char- 
acteristics of his personality which tend 
to remain constant over at least short 
periods of time, and which are rela- 
tively independent of the objective fea- 
tures of the situation as it is seen by 
the subject from moment to moment. 
Turning from consideration of the 
correlation between performance scores 
and subsequent levels of expectation to 
the correlation between successive levels 
of expectation, we find a different state 
of affairs. Realistic subjects, in the ideal 
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case, would show only such correlation 
between two successive levels of expec- 
tation on the same task as was due to 
the intercorrelations of these expecta- 
tions with performance scores; with 
these influences eliminated, the correla- 
tions would be zero. In the case of un- 
realistic subjects, on the other hand, the 
persistence of their wants, hopes, and 
fears through the interval in which they 
stated two successive levels of expec- 
tation would produce a positive cor- 
relation between these successive ex- 
pectations; and this correlation would 
not be abolished by the elimination of 
intercorrelations between expectations 
and performance scores. But these cor- 
relations between expectations of the 
same subjects in the same task amount 
to reliability coefficients. We see, con- 
sequently, that such reliability coeffi- 
cients would be higher for unrealistic 
than for realistic expectations. 

A number of investigators have been 
interested in the correlation between ex- 
pectations of the same subjects in dif- 
ferent tasks—the ‘generality coefficient.’ 
In order to extend the present argument 
from the case of reliability to that of 
generality, it is necessary only to sup- 
pose the persistence of a subject’s state 
of feeling while he passes from one task 
to another. When this occurs, the gen- 
erality for unrealistic expectations will 
be relatively high. Realistic expecta- 
tions, on the other hand, would show 
only such correlation from task to task 
as was due to the subjects’ appreciation 
of similarities in the two tasks which 
enabled knowledge about one to be use- 
ful in developing expectations for the 
other; and if intercorrelations with per- 
formance scores were eliminated, the 
generality coefficients would be zero. 

The definitions which are implicit in 
this discussion may now be stated as 
follows: expectations are unrealistic to 
the extent that they vary with any 
wants of the individual, intelligence be- 
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ing held constant; and expectations are 
realistic to the extent that they are inde- 
pendent of the individual’s wants.” 

As stated above, there exist in the lit- 
erature a number of reports of experi- 
ments in which the investigators hoped 
to obtain expectations of varying de- 
grees of ‘reality’ by control of the in- 
structions to the subjects. It is there- 
fore possible to determine whether such 
stated expectations behave so as to ful- 
fill the present definitions. Such data 
are at hand from the experiment by Ir- 
win and Mintzer (4), 20 of whose sub- 
jects acted under instructions to state 
after each trial of a dart-throwing pro- 
cedure their expectation of their next 
score, taking into account their previous 
score, their rate of progress, and any- 
thing else which they believed would 
help them to predict accurately, and 20 
of whom had instructions to state what 
score they ‘hoped for’ on the next trial. 
The two kinds of statement were well 
differentiated in the results, since the 
mean difference between performance 
and succeeding level of expectation for 
the former group was 6.5 and that for 
the latter group, 35.1. The former 
group, of course, was intended to act 
realistically and the latter unrealisti- 
cally. Since the subjects were assigned 
to the two groups by a process of ran- 
domization, intelligence differences be- 
tween the groups may be assumed to 
be insignificant. 

Table I gives r’s inferred from coeffi- 
cients of rank-order correlation from 
these data. These coefficients were de- 
termined from the last two (9th and 
10th) levels of expectation stated by 


2 It is assumed that an objective definition 
of the term ‘wants’ exists or is possible. The 
term is used as a synonym for what others 
have variously called needs, desires, demands, 
motives, etc. The writer believes that it will 
be well enough understood for the present pur- 
pose, as long as no reference to the individual’s 
‘consciousness’ is taken to be necessarily im- 
plied. 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS INVOLVING SUPPOSED REAL- 
ISTIC AND UNREALISTIC EXPECTATIONS 
(Data OF IRWIN AND MINTZER, 4) 

‘Expect’ ‘Hope’ 
(realistic) (unrealistic) 
The r’s inferred from p’s 
between: 
9th & 10th LEs (10th 
performance score 
held constant)....... 86 .93 
10th performance score 
& 10th LE (9th LE 
held constant)....... 61 46 


10th LE & mean of 5th 

to 9th LEs (mean of 

6th to 10th perform- 

ance scores held con- 

EER sesame tie ae 5s a 39 86 
10th LE & mean of 6th 

to 10th performance 

scores (mean of 5th to 

9th LEs held con- 

RRR Pe ee 39 .03 


the subjects, and from their last (10th) 
performance score. It is to be seen that 
both the ‘Expect’ and the ‘Hope’ groups * 
show a high correlation between the 9th 
and 10th levels of expectation (LEs), 
even with the effect of the 10th perform- 
ance score (P), which intervened be- 
tween the two LEs, partialed out. The 
Hope group, however, shows a some- 
what higher correlation than the Expect 
group (.93 as against .86), which should 
be the case on the supposition that the 
former group gave the less realistic ex- 
pectations. Turning now to the corre- 
lations between the 10 LE and the im- 
mediately preceding (10th) P, with the 
9th LE partialed out, we see that both 
the Hope and Expect groups give values 
lower than those just mentioned, but 
with the value for the Expect group 
higher than that for the Hope group 
(.61 as against .46). This result, again, 
is in accordance with the supposition 
that the Hope LEs are the less realistic. 

It is also of interest to observe the 


8 The two groups are named by the key 
terms which differentiated their instructions. 
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dependence of an LE upon the general 
level of a series of past LEs, or of past 
Ps, instead of upon merely the imme- 
diately preceding LE or P. Table I 
includes the correlations for the two 
groups between the 10th LE and the 
mean of the 5th to the 9th LEs (in- 
clusive), the mean of the 6th to 10th 
Ps being partialed out. The Expect 
group shows here a value of .39, while 
the Hope group has .86. Testing the 
dependency of the 10th LE upon the 
mean of the preceding five Ps (6th to 
10th), with the mean of the five pre- 
ceding LEs (5th to 9th) partialed out, 
we find still a correlation of .39 for the 
Expect group, while the correlation for 
the Hope group has vanished (— .03). 
The requirements of the definitions have 
again been met quite clearly. The LEs 
of the supposedly unrealistic group are 
more closely related to previous LEs 
than are those of the supposedly real- 
istic group, while the reverse is the case 
for the dependency of the LEs upon pre- 
vious Ps. All of these relationships are 
to be expected on the assumption that 
the Hope group has stated LEs less real- 
istic than those of the Expect group. 
The published results of Preston and 
Bayton (6) and MacIntosh (5) appear 
to offer opportunity for further tests. 
In both of these experiments subjects 
stated three LEs, which were identified 
as Maximum, Actual, and Least—the 
highest score they thought they might 
make, their predicted actual score on 
the next trial, and the lowest score they 
thought they might make. On the as- 
sumption that the Maximum and Least 
levels were relatively unrealistic as com- 
pared with the Actual level, our defini- 
tions would require the reliability coeffi- 
cients to be higher for the former two 
leveis than for the latter.‘ Preston and 


*It must be noted that in these experiments 
the performance scores reported to the subjects 
were fictitious, and the same for all subjects on 
each trial of a given task. Furthermore, such 
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Bayton’s Table 2 (6, p. 357) and Mac- 
Intosh’s Table I (5, p. 548) give these 
reliability coefficients. In our inspec- 
tion of these tables we found little sup- 
port for the supposition that the ex- 
pectations differed systematically in 
degree of realism. It is true of the 
Preston and Bayton data that, if one 
puts the reliabilities of the three levels 
into rank orders in the case of each task 
and each group, the Actual level has 
an average rank of 2.3 as compared 
with 1.8 for the Maximum and 1.9 for 
the Least, which is a favorable outcome. 
But in MacIntosh’s data these average 
ranks are 1.8 for the Actual level, 2.0 
for the Maximum, and 2.2 for the Least, 
which is unfavorable. It must be con- 
sidered, however, that these reliability 
coefficients were calculated on the basis 
of averages of a series of trials, one 
average being that of the levels in Ses- 
sion I and the other the average for 
Session II. No very considerable lapse 
of time separated these two Sessions, as 
they were both carried out within the 
same experimental hour; but in other 
respects a great deal that was relevant 
to the experiment had occurred between 
the two sets of trials. There always 
intervened between trials on the same 
task in Sessions I and II sets of trials 
on the other two tasks which were used 
in the experiments. This arrangement 
might be expected to lower all of the 
reliability coefficients. Further, the ex- 
perimental variable of comparison of 
the subjects’ scores with those of (fic- 
titious) groups of a different race was 
introduced between Sessions I and II in 
the case of half of the subjects. This 
variable also might be expected to lower 
the reliability coefficients in which these 
subjects were concerned. Lowered reli- 
ability would tend to obliterate distinc- 
tions between the reliabilities at the 





intelligence differences as would affect the cor- 
relations were eliminated by the procedure of 
obtaining all three LEs from each subject. 
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various levels. Although it may not be 
a weighty consideration, we point out 
that in the case in which the reliabili- 
ties are relatively high (Preston and 
Bayton), the criteria are met, while it 
is in the instance in which the reliabili- 
ties are low (MacIntosh) that the con- 
trary outcome appeared. 

However, the kindness of these three 
authors in making available their orig- 
inal protocols has made it unnecessary 
to depend upon this argument. From 
these protocols it was possible to com- 
pute the Pearsonian r’s between the last 
two LEs stated by the 60 subjects for 
each of the three tasks in Session I of 
each of the two experiments. These 
were the 6th and 7th LEs stated by the 
subjects for each task, since, although 
there were 10 trials in Session I, no LE 
was reported for the first three trials. 
It might be expected that these coeffi- 
cients would be higher than those just 
discussed above, since between the two 
statements of LE little time elapsed, 
and so far as the external conditions of 
the experiments were concerned, only a 
single report to the subject of his score 
on one trial intervened. We have found 
this expectation confirmed by compari- 
son of the coefficients of our Table II 
with Preston and Bayton’s Table 2 and 
MaclIntosh’s Table I, the difference be- 
ing particularly pronounced in the com- 
parison involving MacIntosh’s subjects. 
Further, Table II confirms the expecta- 
tion that the reliabilities for the Actual 
level will be lower than those for the 
Maximum and Least levels. The con- 
firmation is very strong, since the three 
Actual coefficients in the Preston and 
Bayton data are all lower than the low- 
est Maximum or Least coefficient, and 
the same is true of the MacIntosh data. 
When the 7’s are transformed into val- 
ues of Fisher’s z, and critical ratios 
for the differences between each Actual 
value and the corresponding Maximum 
and Least values, the differences are 
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TABLE II 


THE r’S BETWEEN THE Last Two ExPEctTa- 
TIONS STATED BY EAcH S IN SEssIon I 
AT EACH OF THE THREE LEVELS. 
N = 60 ror Eacu r. 














Task 
Experimenters Level 
Sym- | Can 
rm bols. | cella- 
Digits | tion 
Max.| .92 .97 .96 
Preston C.R. | 3.8 5.2 4.8 


& Act. 71 | 80] .76 


Bayton (6) C.R. | 4.8 | 5.0 | 4.6 
Least} .95 .97 94 
Max.| .66 .76 .86 

C.R. {19 | 285 | $.1 
MacIntosh (5) | Act. 42 49 | .33 


C.R. | 7.4 | 7.5 | 86 
Least} .95 | .96 | .96 

















found to be clearly significant with the 
single exception of one critical ratio of 
1.9. (In Table II, the critical ratios are 
printed in bold face type between the 
two coefficients concerned in each case.) 
It can therefore be concluded that the 
requirement of greater reliability on the 
part of unrealistic levels of expectation, 
as compared with realistic ones, is 
clearly fulfilled when the conditions 
were such as were envisaged by the 
definition, i.e., when the principal vari- 
able introduced between the two state- 
ments of expectation was one of knowl- 
edge of performance. 

The criterion to the effect that the 
correlations between levels of expecta- 
tion in two different tasks (i.e., the gen- 
erality coefficients) will tend to be 
greater in the case of unrealistic than 
in that of realistic expectations can be 
studied on the basis of the data from 
the same two experiments. The pub- 
lished generality coefficients of Preston 
and Bayton’s Table 3 (6, p. 358) and 
MacIntosh’s Table II (5, p. 549) can 
be used for this purpose. In both ex- 
periments, the intercorrelations among 
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the three tasks are given for each of 
the three levels, Actual, Maximum, and 
Least. They are given separately for 
Sessions I and II, and for the Experi- 
mental and Control Groups of 30 sub- 
jects each. Inspection of these tables 
shows that for Session I in the Preston- 
Bayton data there is a slight tendency 
for the Actual expectations to have the 
highest intercorrelations from task to 
task, while in the MacIntosh data the 
Least expectations have the highest val- 
ues on the whole, with the Actual values 
next. The mean rank among the three 
expectations for Session I with respect 
to these intercorrelations is 2.2 for Ac- 
tual, 2.0 for Maximum, and 1.8 for 
Least in the data of Preston and Bay- 
ton. In the MacIntosh data, the mean 
ranks for Session I are 2.0 for Actual, 
2.7 for Maximum, and 1.3 for Least. 
However, in Session II it is seen that 
the Actual values tend definitely to be 
the lowest of the three. For Preston 
and Bayton’s data, this is true in each 
of the six comparisons; while for Mac- 
Intosh’s data it is true in five of the six 
comparisons. The mean ranks in Ses- 
sion II are as follows: for the Preston- 
Bayton generality coefficients, Actual, 
3.0, Maximum, 1.5, and Least, 1.5; for 
MacIntosh’s generality coefficients, Ac- 
tual, 2.7, Maximum, 2.0, and Least, 1.3. 
Thus, although the results from Session 
I are indecisive, those from Session II 
fully meet the criterion. 

An attempt to account for the differ- 
ence in the results from Sessions I and 
II can scarcely escape the criticism of 
being ad hoc. It can be observed in 
the same tables in both experiments that 
the correlations tend to be higher in 
Session II than in Session I. It is at 


first tempting to suppose that the intro- 
duction of the experimental variable 
(comparison of the subjects’ results with 
those of a fictitious group of a different 
race) has made all of the expectations 
reflect greater personal involvement, and 
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hence a less realistic attitude. This can- 
not explain the difference, however, since 
not only the Experimental Group, but 
the Control Group as well, exhibits the 
tendency to have higher correlations 
during the second Session. Another pos- 
sible explanation relates to the fact that 
in both experiments the mean values of 
expectation which were employed in the 
correlations were derived from seven 
expectations stated on successive trials 
in Session I, and from five expectations 
stated on alternate trials in Session II. 
It is conceivable that when expectations 
are stated only at intervals they may be 
more influenced by whatever subjective 
conditions remain more or less constant 
over a series of trials, than when they 
are stated after every trial. If this is 
so, the expectations of Session II would 
be less realistic than those of Session I, 
and would show the higher correlations. 
We have, however, no independent evi- 
dence for this conclusion, and must rest 
the case upon the results from Session 
II, so far as generality coefficients are 
concerned. 

The discussion may be summarized as 
follows. 

1. Levels of expectation can be 
thought of as distributed along a con- 
tinuum, the extremes of which are de- 
nominated ‘realistic’ and ‘unrealistic.’ 
Expectations are the more unrealistic 
the more closely they vary with the in- 
dividual’s wants, intelligence being held 
constant; and they are realistic to the 
extent to which they are independent of 
wants. 

2. Several experiments reported in 
the literature have involved the attempt 
to obtain levels of expectation at dif- 
ferent points upon the realism-unrealism 
continuum. If the above definitions are 
accepted, the success of these attempts 
may be judged by the agreement of the 
results of these experiments with the fol- 
lowing criteria developed from the defi- 
nitions: 
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(a) The correlation between levels of 
expectation and immediately preceding 
performance scores (as these scores are 
reported to the subjects) will be greater 
for realistic than for unrealistic expecta- 
tions. This criterion was fulfilled in the 
tests made upon the data of Irwin and 
Mintzer. 

(6) The correlation between levels of 
expectation for the same task (in other 
words, the reliability of measures of the 
level of expectation) will be greater for 
unrealistic than for realistic expecta- 
tions. This criterion was fulfilled in the 
data of Irwin and Mintzer, of Preston 
and Bayton, and of MacIntosh, for the 
case of correlation between two succes- 
sive levels of expectation. For the case 
of correlation between means of several 
levels of expectation, when perform- 
ances on other tasks and other experi- 
mental variables intervened between the 
trials contributing to the two means, 
the results of Preston and Bayton meet 
the criterion, and those of MacIntosh 
do not, in their Session I; in their Ses- 
sion II, both sets of results clearly meet 
the criterion. 

(c) The correlation between levels of 
expectation in different tasks (in other 
words, the generality of the level of ex- 
pectation) will be greater for unrealistic 
than for realistic expectations. In Ses- 
sion I of the Preston-Bayton experi- 
ment, the results meet this criterion, 
while MacIntosh’s data for Session I 
do not. The criterion is fully met in 
Session II of both experiments. 
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The evidence of these correlations, 
therefore, confirms the supposition that, 
by appropriate instructions, levels of ex- 
pectation can be obtained which differ 
in their degree of realism, as this is 
tested by the criteria derived from the 
present definitions, and that such dif- 
ferences in realism were in fact so ob- 
tained in the experiments in question. 

4. It may also be concluded that in- 
vestigations of the reliability and gen- 
erality of the level of expectation are 
sensitive to the position of the expecta- 
tions on the realism-unrealism contin- 
uum. Disagreements in conclusions with 
respect to reliability and generality may 
easily result from failure to control this 
characteristic of the expectations. 
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At the present time there is need for 
discussion of the worth-whileness of the 
distinctions between social interaction 
and collective behavior which have for 
a long time been employed in sociology. 
An attempt will be made to determine if 
these distinctions are more or less justi- 
fiable than the acceptance of the ideas 
as synonymous. Definitions employed 
in the literature may for convenience be 
classified as (1) those which make an 
explicit distinction between the two con- 
cepts, but omit references to the rela- 
tion of one or both to a larger social 
process, (2) those which make an ex- 
plicit distinction and also specify rela- 
tionships to a larger process, (3) those 
which make only an implicit distinction, 
and (4) those which make no clear dis- 
tinction. 

The significant statements of sociolo- 
gists who have explicitly differentiated 
interaction from collective behavior may 
in turn be classified as (1) those which 
state that interaction precedes and is 
prerequisite and fundamental to collec- 
tive behavior; (2) those which ignore 
the sequential problem; and (3) those 
which make a distinction on the basis 
of a difference of emphasis or point of 
view concerning each instance of social 
behavior. 

The earliest of the modern writers to 
make an explicit distinction were Park 
and Burgess. Behavior is collective “in 
so far as each individual acts under the 
influence of a mood or state of mind in 
which each shares, and in accordance 
with conventions which all quite uncon- 
sciously accept, and which the presence 
of each enforces upon the others” (10, 
p. 865). But the mood or state of mind 
that is shared, and the actions carried 


out in accordance with unconsciously 
accepted conventions, enforced by the 
presence of others, follow and are de- 
pendent upon social interaction. ‘“Col- 
lective behavior . . . is the behavior of 
individuals under the influence of an 
impulse that is common and collective, 
an impulse, in other words, that is the 
result of social interaction.” Social in- 
teraction, in turn, is reciprocal response 
of social elements and forces, including 
“anything that embodies and expresses 
motives and wishes” (10, p. 340). 

Eubank’s views are very similar as 
to the relationship between collective 
behavior and interaction, although col- 
lective action is the term employed. 
Collective action is “action upon the 
basis of adjustment reached through 
interaction” (4, p. 289). Reuter and 
Hart are in close agreement on the mat- 
ter of sequential relationships. Col- 
lective behavior, according to one of the 
definitions they employ, is “limited to 
those mass and concerted phenomena 
that imply and express a unity or soli- 
darity that is the result of interaction 
among the discrete units; that is con- 
tributed to and shared in by each indi- 
vidual; and that modifies, conditions or 
controls the behavior of each member 
of the unity” (12, p. 438). Lapiere 
and Farnsworth also indicate a temporal 
relationship between interaction and 
collective behavior. Collective behavior 
is defined as “behavior which arises 
when two or more human beings re- 
spond in socially acquired ways to one 
another. The process that then appears 
is interactional, and the consequence of 
that process is collective behavior” (6, 
p. 290). 

As a rule, those writers who have ex- 
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plicitly distinguished between interac- 
tion and collective behavior have men- 
tioned the sequential problem, but, 
when various statements made by the 
same author at different times or in dif- 
ferent places are compared important 
exceptions are found. One of these is 
exemplified in Park’s latest definition of 
collective behavior. “In so far as every 
individual in . . . an assemblage is 
moved to think and act under the influ- 
ence of a mood or state of mind, in 
which each shares and to which each 
contributes, the resulting behavior may 
be described as collective” (9, p. 633). 
The only significant difference between 
this and the other definitions contrib- 
uted by Park is in the fact that inter- 
action was not in this case mentioned in 
sequential relation to collective be- 
havior. 

An outstanding example of distinc- 
tions between interaction and collective 
behavior made on the basis only of dif- 
ference in emphasis is that of Eubank 
who indicates that collective action is 
‘viewed from without, from the stand- 
point of participants as a whole, with 
reference to something apart from both’ 
(4, p. 288). And again: “collective ac- 
tion at one stage of social organization 
becomes one side of interaction of the 
next higher stage” (p. 303). 

It will be noted that none of these 
definitions, even those with sequential 
implications, are explicitly related to 
larger sequences or processes of social 
behavior. They are clearly much less 
explicitly processual in their implica- 
tions than other statements by Reuter. 
“Viewed as a general social process, col- 
lective behavior includes the various 
stages in the transition from one type of 
social organization to another” (12, p. 
439). Another instance states that col- 
lective behavior is “the spontaneous 
group behavior that arises under the 
influence of sentiments and impulses de- 
veloped through circular interaction, in 
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the absence of standardized and rational 
procedures adequate to the situation. 
It is exemplified in . . . behavior char- 
acteristic of periods of social change and 
disorder” (11, p. 87). A statement by 
Blumer is in agreement: “Collective be- 
havior is concerned with studying the 
ways by which the social order comes 
into existence, in the sense of the emer- 
gence and solidification of new forms of 
collective behavior” (2, p. 223). In 
these definitions, which only implicitly 
distinguish between interaction and col- 
lective behavior, there is a clear indica- 
tion that collective behavior, although 
it is possible to limit the definition to 
the nature of the behavior taking place 
at the moment, can also be related to 
larger sequences of events or even to a 
general social process. 

A few definitions fail to distinguish 
clearly between social interaction and 
collective behavior. Bernard in his 
early approach to social psychology de- 
fines collective behavior as “the occur- 
rence . . . of identical or similar re- 
sponses in several individuals at the 
same time and place or in response to 
the same or similar stimuli or of unlike 
responses which have a reciprocal or 
supplementary relationship to each 
other” (1, p. 87). The psychological 
terminology of this statement is to be 
emphasized, but, unfortunately for per- 
fect clarity, three alternative but 
slightly different ideas are offered, none 
of which is clearly separated from so- 
cial interaction. One emphasizes stim- 
uli, another emphasizes responses, and 
the third deals with interlocking dis- 
similar responses. Identical or similar 
responses characterize much interac- 
tion, and all interaction is involved with 
stimuli which are similar to all partici- 
pants. And reciprocal unlike responses 
which supplement each other are clearly 
characteristic of most interaction. 

Lapiere appears to have been influ- 
enced by Bernard’s conception. His 
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earliest definition is content to stress 
interaction on the basis of the social 
backgrounds of people at a specific time 
and place. Collective behavior is “in- 
teraction which occurs between two or 
more socialized human beings for the 
duration of the particular situation in 
which the interaction occurs” (5, p. 3). 

Another variety of relatively undis- 
criminating point of view is that in 
which no distinction is made between 
collective behavior and group behavior 
(8, 13). Ogburn and Nimkoff will 
serve as an example. Collective be- 
havior is considered to be “uniform, usu- 
ally conventional, action carried on by 
groups in response to social situations 
and as if prompted by common im- 
pulses” (8, p. 528). 

All of these definitions taken together 
imply questions to which it seems ad- 
visable to provide answers in any later 
or final definition: Is collective behavior 

1. . . . to be defined only with ref- 
erence to its character at the moment, 
should the definition be only processual, 
or should it be both? 

2. . . . synonymous with group be- 
havior, that is to say, with behavior of 
an organized collectivity? * 

3. . . . confined to face-to-face con- 
tact, that is to say, is it impossible in 
indirect contact situations? 

4. . .. synonymous with social inter- 
action? 

5. . . . a consequence or result of so- 
cial interaction? 

All things considered, it seems ad- 
visable, first, to define collective be- 
havior on an immediate basis, but in 
such a way that it may be related to 


1 This definition of social group is categori- 
cally different from the usage of group as 
synonymous with plurality of related objects, 
organisms, or people. The latter, which is a 
category or statistical definition is of less so- 
ciological significance than one based on inter- 
action. And of interactivity definitions, that 
which recognizes the corporate nature of the 
group seems most satisfactory. 
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other forms of action in the same way 
as one period of time is to another in 


' the same sequence. In other words, the 


definition should be such that collective 
behavior could contribute to some re- 
sult, such as the formation of a social 
group or a social institution, but not so 
that such a result would be inevitable. 
Collective behavior may be defined to 
advantage so as to imply that all groups 
result from collective behavior but not 
that all collective behavior would pro- 
duce or contribute to the formation of 
an organized group. In the second 
place, collective behavior should not be 
made synonymous with organized group 
behay: ~. If no distinction is made, 
collective behavior could not logically 
have a processual function in which 
group formation is a result. Also, and 
more important, if collective behavior 
and group behavior are made synony- 
mous, oversimplification of concepts will 
necessarily result. Group behavior is 
one form of collective behavior, since 
the group is a collectivity, but the de- 
gree of integration of individuals in the 
group is complete, while in unorganized 
collectivities the integration lacks com- 
pleteness. 

The most satisfactory answer to the 
third question (is collective behavior 
face-to-face?) is also negative, in view 
of the fact that so much of modern 
society is based on indirect forms of re- 
lationship, maintained—and even, in 
some cases, developed—through the me- 
dium of postal, telephone, telegraph or 
radio service, or the press. To be more 
specific, the important phenomena of 
the public, public opinion, country-wide 
economic booms and depressions, crazes, 
fads, war hysteria, fashion interaction, 
or radio-stimulated panic (3) could not 
exist or occur unless the basis of col- 
lective behavior includes indirect as well 
as direct contact. 

The answer to the fourth question (is 
collective behavior synonymous with so- 
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cial interaction?) must also be negative. 
It is necessary to discriminate between 
the two ideas, because they are psycho- 
logically different. In interaction each 
participant is acting with reference to 
stimuli, part of which derive from an- 
other organism, but neither participant 
perceives the existence of himself and 
the other as being part of the same com- 
bination. On the other hand, collective 
behavior does involve the perception of 
a collective interest, experience or in- 
tent possessed by two or more partici- 
pants. This interpretation will be dis- 
cussed in a later part of this paper. 
Question five (is collective behavior 
a consequence or result of interaction?) 
would be without meaning were it not 
for the fact that the fourth question was 
answered negatively. If interaction is 


defined as interstimulation and inter- 
response of two or more organisms, it 
is clear that some stimuli and some re- 
sponses must be involved between par- 


ticipants before there is any way in 
which they can understand each other 
well enough to perceive the existence of 
a collective relationship. Such responses 
as paying attention to each other result 
from stimulation, as do preliminary 
courtesy responses, such as nods, smiles, 
or conversational leads. In turn, these 
must precede the formation of collective 
perceptions, although the time interval 
in people with strongly developed hab- 
its of collective perception would prob- 
ably be very short. It is also important 
to recognize that collective behavior is 
not the inevitable result of interaction, 
because all interaction does not result in 
perception by the participants of a col- 
lective relationship between them. Al- 
though it is necessary for external ob- 
servers to be able to recognize collective 
behavior, recognition should not be 
made on some superficial basis of inter- 
action between two or more organisms 
(even if these are human beings) at a 
definite time and place, but rather on 
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the basis of inference of collective per- 
ception by the participants. One of the 
major reasons why we must not con- 
clude that collective behavior results 
from all interaction or is but another 
way of looking at all interaction, is that 
every instance of interaction does not 
result in perception of collective rela- 
tionship by participants. For example, 
mutual withdrawal from social contact 
is not collective behavior in the same 
sense that codperation is; and social 
conflict does not necessarily result in 
collective behavior.” 

Another characteristic of a satisfac- 
tory definition of collective behavior is 
that it should be frankly psychological, 
as the concept of behavior itself should 
be. The emphasis on perception in the 
two preceding paragraphs illustrates the 
necessity of implicit use of such con- 
ceptions. In this connection Znan‘ecki’s 
work on social actions (16) helps us 
greatly, although he was not directly 
interested in the difference between in- 
teraction and collective behavior. 

In dealing with the nature of the col- 
lectivity Znaniecki points out that a 
plural number of individuals related to 
each other in the mind of a witness (a 
grouping) may be or may appear to be 
(1) a mere physical mass, (2) a multi- 
plicity of individuals or (3) a collec- 
tivity. The collectivity differs from the 
other two conceptions in the conscious- 
ness of its agents of each other as 
conscious agents. Such consciousness 
grows out of interaction, which in turn 
rests on social contact, which derives 
from the fact that plural agents have 
a common value which serves as a ve- 
hicle of social contact. The agents also 
have a common focus of interest. If 

2 These statements would not necessarily be 
true, if social interaction implied mutual ad- 
justment resulting in harmony and a collective 
relationship recognized by the participants. 
But such a definition would make many of 
the processual conceptions of social theory 
mere redundancies or plays on words. 
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several individuals witness the same 
street accident (common focus of inter- 
est), and possess the same way of evalu- 
ating such an event, for example, recog- 
nition of the desirability of an injured 
person receiving medical attention 


(common value), they may draw near 


to each other, develop a readiness to 
communicate (enter into social con- 
tact), discuss what is to be done, and 
agree to carry out the resulting agree- 
ment (interact). In the process of in- 
teracting in these ways, collective con- 
sciousness may develop as the indi- 
viduals perceive a collective relation- 
ship coming into existence that did not 
exist before, and which distinguishes 
their totality from other people. The 


resulting unity is not that of a group as 
an entity in which individuality is lost; 
it is merely “a totality . . . synthetized 
by individual contacts and common in- 
terests” (16, p. 59). 

Znaniecki also describes three distinct 
steps or stages in the development of a - 


collective interest. At first each of a 
plural number of individuals develops 
an individual interest in the same ob- 
ject. This is possible not only in face- 
to-face situations, as in the example of 
the street accident, but also as a result 
of reading a newspaper or listening to 
a radio broadcast. In the second stage 
each individual becomes conscious that 
other individuals are interested as indi- 
viduals in the same object. This can- 
not occur except through each indi- 
vidual observing the actions of others, 
inferring what each is interested in and 
is conscious of. This second stage rep- 
resents interaction, but the behavior is 
still not collective, nor does it imme- 
diately and inevitably result in collec- 
tive behavior. This stage is difficult to 
explain except in face-to-face situations, 
although experience in such situations 
may provide a basis for individuals to 
perceive that others are interested in the 
same objects, even when the later con- 
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tacts are indirect. The third stage is 
marked by each individual’s perception 
that a totality of individuals is inter- 
ested in the same object. Here each 
person perceives the existence of a to- 
tality of interested persons different 
from himself as an individual.’ Inter- 
action may also be an aid in perceiving 
such relationships, but it is obvious that 
not all cases or forms of interaction 
have this result. 

Znaniecki’s analysis also clarifies the 
distinction between unincorporated col- 
lective and _ incorporated collective 
(group) behavior. Even when the ‘we- 
interest’ of the third or collective stage 
of perception has come into existence, 
the interest is not actually common, for 
a common interest is different from any 
combination of individual interests in 
which each retains a separate existence. 
When the individual has become only a 
member of an entity or a part of a 
whole, when each individual no longer 
sees himself as a separate or separable 
person (when the ‘I’ and ‘you-all’ and 
the ‘we,’ as a plural, no longer exist), 
but only the ‘group’ is perceived, the 
level of unincorporated organization has 
been left behind and the corporate level 
of organization has been attained. 

In the light of the preceding analysis 
collective behavior may be tentatively 
defined as behavior of a plural number 

8 Such an accomplishment may take place 
in two stages, the first of which occurs when 
an observing person perceives the collective 
interests of others but has not yet perceived 
that he is a part of the collectivity (‘I’ and 
‘you-all’ are separate), while the second is 
marked by recognition that the observer is 
also one of a total (‘I’ and ‘you-all’ become 
‘we’). Although this is a simpler way of de- 
scribing the process of development of a col- 
lective interest and perception of a collective 
relationship in which its observer has a part, 
such a separation may be no more realistic for 
a majority of people than that in which the 
observer begins by observing a collective in- 
terest with one other individual in a place and 
at a time when he is able to sense the presence 
of other individuals. 
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of individuals who are influenced by 
each other and participate in action 
involving their collective relationship. 
Such behavior may be symbolized thus: 


igrtly di 
<Ips0 


The symbol x indicates an object ex- 
ternal to each participant. The arrows 
ending at A and B indicate stimulation, 
as do the arrows extending between par- 
ticipants A and B; the curving arrows 
symbolize the adjustment behavior 


x 


which both participants carry out in 
reference to a collective relationship in 
which each enters while retaining a 
measure of individuality. 

The definition includes the idea of 
multiple individuals sharing in (partici- 
pating) and contributing to behavior; 


and it implies interaction preceding and - 


accompanying collective accomplish- 
ment. Unity of accomplishment is in- 
dicated, but it is not clear whether the 
behavior is confined to the group or 
is unincorporated. By adding ‘as an 
individual’ to the definition the char- 
acter of the participation, at first 
general, becomes specific and clearly un- 
incorporated in character; but by add- 
ing ‘as a member’ the definition applies 
only to behavior of an incorporated so- 
cial group (corporate behavior). The 
definition also is not specifically limited 
to any one kind of collective accom- 
plishment. 

Other ideas expressed in one or more 
of the other definitions of collective be- 
havior already mentioned but not in- 
cluded here are actions ‘in accordance 
with conventions,’ or ‘socially acquired 
ways’ of action. Face-to-face interac- 
tion is not stated or implied. Nor is 
anything indicated about the relation of 
collective behavior to any sequence of 
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social processes. And nothing is ex- 
plicitly mentioned about the relation- 
ship of the behavior to stimulus factors. 

A last divergence between the defini- 
tion suggested here and certain others is 
found in the absence of such psycho- 
logical terms as impulse, mood, state of 
mind, thought, sentiments, conscious- 
ness, interest and value. The definition, 
indeed, is intentionally made as ‘objec- 
tive’ as possible. But collective be- 
havior, as has already been shown, can 
only be fully understood when its inter- 
pretation takes into consideration some 
of the more ‘subjective’ parts of be- 
havior, that is to say, those more clearly 
descriptive of the experiences implied 
or expressed in the action. 

In elaborating the definition by the 
inclusion of such terms, a deliberate at- 
tempt is being made to relate the basic 
conception to the analysis of complex 
or delayed action and social action into 
four parts: impulse, perception, manipu- 
lation and attainment (7, 14). Because 
no behavior can occur in the absence 
of impulse, marked by loss of existing 
equilibrium; because no complex social 
behavior can occur without sensory 
perception as well as perception of rela- 
tionships between organism and other 
organisms in the environment, as well as 
perception of disequilibrium and desire 
for satisfaction; because no complex 
social behavior is so completely routin- 
ized as to obviate the need for mental 
manipulation (thought, imagination) 
and/or muscular manipulation of the 
individual or the environment; and be- 
cause all complex and delayed behavior 
continues until the individual’s desires 
for satisfaction are realized, it is appar- 
ent that a completely psychological defi- 
nition of collective behavior will con- 
tain explicit reference to each phase of 
the action. 

Accordingly, collecti,: behavior may 
be defined as behavior of a plural num- 
ber of individuals, whose impulses are 
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aroused by substantially the same stim- 
uli, part of which derive from the par- 
ticipating individuals; each of whom 
perceives that he is one of a number of 
individuals who constitute a collectivity, 
and who at the time possesses a collective 
interest, and a collective desire; who ad- 
just their activities to each other so as 
to progress toward satisfaction of the 
collective desire; and who continue to 
act together until their collective desire 
is satisfied or until the collective unity 
wanes or develops into the corporate 
unity of a social group. Such behavior, 
involving only two individuals may be 
symbolized in this way: 
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A and B represent the participants, x an 
object of original individual interest, 
solid lines overt actions and dotted lines 
covert actions. The curved lines reach- 
ing from ‘further manipulation’ to ‘at- 
tainment’ symbolize reciprocal influence 
characteristic of action toward a col- 
lective goal; and the continued sepa- 
rateness of the lines signifies the reten- 
tion of individuality in a collective 
unity. At first each participant per- 
ceives only his own interest in the ob- 
ject x. As reciprocal behavior proceeds 
(contributed to, in almost all cases, by 
communication) the participants per- 
ceive (1) a collective interest consisting 
of both their interests in x and (2) a 
collective desire to reach the goal y.* 


*In addition to perception of interest and 
goal, further interaction leading to the satis- 
faction of this desire undoubtedly depends on 
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Manipulation, both mental and muscu- 
lar, contribute to the attainment of the 
collective goal by the collectively inter- 
ested and motivated participants, after 
which equilibrium is reéstablished in 
each participant. 

The fundamental differences betwen 
interaction and collective behavior can 
also be described in the same terms. In 
interaction there need not be a common 
object of interest, but, even when there 
is, perception of collective interest or of 
collective goal does not follow upon re- 
ciprocal action. In interaction there is 
also no collective nor reciprocal adjust- 
ment which contributes to attainment, 
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nor is there any collective attainment. 
Differentiation of participants is main- 
tained even in the perceptive and men- 
tally manipulative phases of the action. 
Of all these items, however, the most 
important is in the perceptive sphere 
where the differences are profound and 
where the collectiv:ty must have its in- 
ception, if it is ever to be realized 
overtly. 

The chief differences between collec- 
tive and corporate behavior also may be 
stated in terms of the same analysis. 





perception and/or mental manipulation by 
each participant of the kinds of physical 
manipulations required to attain that goal. 
However, all forms of perception and manipu- 
lation cannot be ‘symbolized satisfactorily with- 
out adding enormously to the complications. 
For the same reason, it is impossible to dia- 
gram the behavior of large collectivities so as 
to present all of the psychological phenomena. 
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Without discussing the process by which 
a collectivity becomes a corporate unit 
or how individuals develop the percep- 
tion of membership when they originally 
did not have it, it is sufficient to say that 
in all phases of activity of organisms in- 
corporated into the same entity inde- 
pendence has been lost. Equilibrium 
involves relationships of members to 
each other. Impulses affect all mem- 
bers only as members, and their percep- 
tions are always from the standpoint of 
the group. All manipulative functions 
are partial; they are limited by, and 
dependent on, those of other members. 
The goal of action is a group goal, at- 
tainment is that of members and of the 
whole group; and the equilibrium that 
is reéstablished after attainment is also 
on a basis of codrdinated relationships 
among the members of an entity, which 
comes to rest with reference to its en- 
vironment. 

Although it is possible to make clear 
the theoretical distinctions among all 
forms of social behavior, it is equally 
important that the distinctions prove 
useful from an observational point of 
view. The problem of observation is 
considered so important by most scien- 
tists that it is sometimes employed as 
the standard of satisfactory theoretical 
definition. Such a conclusion is not 
justifiable from the purely theoretical 
point of view, but a summary disposal 
of the observational approach is in turn 
no more defensible. It is clear that the 
perceptive aspects of behavior, as well 
as the mental manipulations, cannot be 
directly observed by a witness or non- 
participating observer. Nor can any 


observer witness more than his own part 
of the total covert behavior involved. 
Hence it is obvious that only the most 
superficial phenomena can be appre- 
hended without the aid of inference. 
The extreme behavioristic method, in 
short, is clearly a handicap to under- 
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standing such phenomena as the be- 
havior of crowds, audiences and publics. 
The orthodox scientist would have to 
confine himself to emphasizing the plu- 
ral individuals, observing each other 
and some separate object, who do things 
when together that they are not known 
to have done when alone. The chief 
emphasis would probably be placed on 
the use of language, on reciprocal ad- 
justment of the participants over a pe- 
riod of time and on the combination of 
effort in accomplishment, after which 
the interaction ceases and the partici- 
pants drift apart. Even this series of 
observations would be difficult to make 
and would not enable the observer to 
distinguish clearly between group and 
other collective behavior; and there 
would also be disputes as to whether a 
given activity was interaction or col- 
lective behavior. 

A modified form of methodological 
behaviorism (15) would be required if 
the distinctions made in the second defi- 
nition of collective behavior are to be 
of value in interpretation. Inferences 
from the relationship between language 
and other overt actions would add 
great significance to the overt behavior, 
especially if supplemented by informa- 
tion from individual participants before 
and/or after the social behavior in ques- 
tion. In other words, memory and 
imagination and reports of what is re- 
membered and imagined, and inferences 
from them, from observations of mus- 
cular behavior, and from relationships 
between muscular behavior and verbal 
reports would be needed if the theo- 
retical definitions are to be of very much 
practical value. The precise steps of 
observation and inference cannot be re- 
counted now but there is nothing in- 
herently new in any aspect of using 
the definition. The definition itself is 
merely somewhat more fundamental and 
detailed, and the distinctions between 
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the forms of behavior are somewhat 
more explicity made, than is usual. If 
careful observation and inference of so- 
cial phenomena are made, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the complications inher- 
ent in this approach being used to the 
fullest extent. 
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BARBARA STODDARD BURKS 
1902-1943 


The death of Barbara Stoddard Burks 
on May 25, 1943, at the early age of 
40 years, was a truly serious loss not 
only to psychology but also to biology, 
sociology, and education. Her record for 
creative productivity, which has rarely 
been equalled by one of her years either 
in quantity or quality, was made pos- 
sible by an extraordinary combination 
of intellect, energy, and scientific en- 
thusiasm. As Dr. Florence Goodenough 
has expressed it in a personal letter to 
me, “In the short span of her life Dr. 
Burks’ contributions would have done 
credit to one of double her age. Her 
zeal in research, her fine technical skill, 
and her clear insight into the basic prin- 
ciples underlying the problems which 
she set out to solve won the unqualified 
admiration of her colleagues both in 
this country and abroad.” 

Barbara’s ancestry on both sides goes 
back to superior colonial stock, her 
father’s family being among the early 
settlers in Virginia and her mother a 
descendant of the Jonathan Edwards 
family and of Benjamin Franklin’s fa- 
ther. Barbara’s relatives, especially on 
her mother’s side, include a large num- 
ber of outstanding persons in the fields 
of government, scholarship, science, ed- 
ucation, and letters. Her father, Dr. 
Jesse D. Burks, was a graduate of Chi- 
cago and Columbia universities and was 
widely known for his work in two sepa- 
rate fields: education and municipal re- 
search. 

Barbara graduated from high school 
at the age of 16, then worked for a year 
in the U. S. Bureau of Standards before 
entering college. My acquaintance with 
her began when she was a senior stu- 
dent in psychology at Stanford after she 
had transferred from the University of 
California at the end of her junior year. 
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She graduated from Stanford in 1924 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors and “with 
great distinction.” The unusual quality 
of her mind was so immediately evident 
that she was advised at once to proceed 
to the dociorate without undergoing the 
usual probationary period before setting 
this goal. Her record as a graduate stu- 
dent was in fact one of the best I have 
ever known. 

Barbara was my research assistant in 
psychology from 1924 to 1929 and my 
research associate in 1929-30. Her 
Ph.D. dissertation was completed in 
1927, but because of her extensive col- 
laboration with me on other research 
and writing she did not receive her de- 
gree until 1929. Her later academic 
career was as follows: school psycholo- 
gist in Pasadena, 1931-32; research as- 
sociate in child welfare at the Univer- 
sity of California, 1932-34; General 
Education Board Fellow, 1934-36; re- 
search associate at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, 1936-43. For two years preceding 
her death she was also associate in psy- 
chology at Columbia Univesity. 

One might be puzzled to say, on the 
basis of either the positions she held 
or her diversified publications, whether 
Barbara’s main interests were in psy- 
chology, genetics, or education. Her 
minor field of study for the doctorate 
was in mathematics, with emphasis on 
statistical procedures applicable to bio- 
social problems. As a graduate student 
she also found time to master, as few 
psychologists ever do, the fundamental 
principles of genetics. Her interests 
were primarily oriented toward the na- 
ture and nurture factors that determine 
human development, rather than toward 
any one discipline as such; she was will- 
ing to equip herself in whatever border- 
zone fields would contribute to this end. 
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Her loss will be more keenly felt be- 
cause of this rare breadth of interests. 
As expressed by Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
“The trend towards interdisciplinary i >- 
search has never been more magnifi- 
cently exemplified than in the career of 
Dr. Burks, whose work began with an 
integration of. biological, psychological, 
and educational materials in her large 
nature-nurture studies and went on to 
include materials from sociology and 
psychiatry. She passed with ease and 
competence from technical studies of 
the biology of twinning and of linkage 
to the subtle and complex problems of 
childhood egocentrism and of sociomet- 
ric placement. Quite aside from the 
sheer volume of her work, there was no 
more mature or indefatigable student of 
the bio-social nature of human person- 
ality problems.” 

The early flowering of Barbara’s gen- 
ius is indicated by the fact she had 
planned the main outlines of her life 
work on nature and nurture by the age 
of 20 years and had completed her 
famous study of foster children soon 
after her 24th birthday, notwithstanding 
the extensive assistance she was giving 
me at the time in the preparation of 
the 1928 Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Nor 
is it any disparagement of her later 
work to say that this study deserves to 
be ranked among the best of her entire 
career, indeed among the dozen or so 
most important contributions in the 
history of nature-nurture research from 
Galton to the present. By limiting the 
number of variables to the lowest pos- 
sible number and by the application of 
statistical procedures hitherto unused in 
nature-nurture investigations, she was 
able to present cogent evidence of the 
predominant pari “ayed by heredity in 
determining parent-child resemblance in 
intellectual performance. It is signifi- 
cant that a repetition of her study by 
Dr. Alice Leahy in Minnesota, with con- 
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trols that were in some respects even 
more rigid than those previously used, 
yielded results that agreed with Bar- 
bara’s almost perfectly to the second 
decimal place. 

The value of Barbara’s contribution 
to the 1928 Yearbook can hardly be 
overestimated, for besides her foster 
children study she prepared a hundred 
page summary of previous nature-nur- 
ture studies, and (in collaboration with 
Dr. T. L. Kelley) wrote a noteworthy 
chapter on statistical hazards that con- 
front investigators in this difficult field 
of research. The foster children re- 
search was originally designed as a col- 
laborative affair, with Barbara as my 
assistant, but because of the initiative 
and originality she displayed in plan- 
ning the investigation I was glad to 
turn over to her the entire responsi- 
bility of carrying it through. If space 
permitted I could speak with equal en- 
thusiasm of her collaboration with me 
in the 1927-28 follow-up of my gifted 


subjects and in the writing of Vol. III 
of Genetic Studies of Genius. 

Although Barbara’s later researches 
covered a wide range of topics, the 
nature-nurture problem remained her 


strongest interest. For some time be- 
fore her death she had been engaged in 
a study of foster children in the state 
of New York. This research was 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
and was being carried out under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council. It was made possible by the 
codperation of the New York State 
Charities Aid Association and was con- 
cerned mainly with the personality ad- 
justment, broadly defined, of three 
groups of foster children: true parents 
psychotic, true parents alcoholic, and 
true parents normal. Only a month 
before her death she had been awarded 
a Guggenheim Fellowship to enable her 

1 The study is being completed by Dr. Anne 
Roe at Yale University. 
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to complete another study she had un- 
der way on identical twins reared apart. 

One of Barbara’s last important pub- 
lications was a highly detailed study of 
the personality characteristics of a sin- 
gle pair of twins reared apart, prepared 
as a contribution to a memorial volume 
dedicated to me on my retirement from 
active service. This study was a mas- 
terpiece of finesse in ferreting out minor 
as well as major differences in person- 
ality behavior and indicates the type of 
work she planned to do with ten or a 
dozen pairs of separated identical twins 
during the term of her Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship. 

While holding a General Education 
Board Fellowship, 1934 to 1936, Bar- 
bara spent the first year at Columbia 
University making a survey of prob- 
lems and techniques related to the per- 
sonality development of children. The 
second year was spent in Europe, seven 
months with Piaget and his associates 
at Geneva, six busy weeks in Germany, 
and numerous briefer visits to clinics 
and research laboratories in Great Brit- 
ain and France. I have seen a confiden- 
tial report of some 10,000 words in 
which she summarized her experiences 
and gave her reactions to the personali- 
ties and to the research problems and 
techniques with which she came in con- 
tact that year. Her observations were 
so keen and her comments so vivid and 
insightful that it is a pity the report 
could not have been published in full. 
In her comments on Germany she had 
much to say about the blighting effects 
of the Nazi regime on university re- 
search and about its methods of educa- 
tional indoctrination. It was evident 
that in 1936 she foresaw as clearly as 
did our press representatives in Berlin 
the inevitable outcome of Germany’s 
aggressive mood. 

The contacts which Barbara made in 
Europe in 1936 were doubtless responsi- 
ble for her appointment two years later, 
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first as secretary then as chairman, of 
the Committee in Aid of Displaced For- 
eign Psychologists. As a representative 
of the committee she returned to Europe 
in the summer of 1939. Regarding her 
work on this committee Dr. Gordon All- 
port has written me in part as follows: 
“The burden was very heavy for the 
first two years, lightening somewhat as 
time went on. . . . In her annual sum- 
mary Barbara reported with modesty 
concerning certain results of her work. 
Jobs were found for a limited number 
of refugee psychologists (possibly a 
score), fellowships and internships were 
secured for rather more. Aid was given 
in the preparation of manuscripts, in 
securing occasional lecture opportuni- 
ties, and in attending scientific meet- 
ings. At one time she had, I think, 200 
names of displaced psychologists, most 
but not all in America. Others were 
still seeking means of entrance when the 
war broke out. For every placement, or 
instance of successful help, I estimate 
that she wrote twenty letters and made 
many personal calls. The reward was 
meagre and discouraging. Yet, even if 
the successes were not numerous, they 
were occasionally brilliant. There are a 
few instances, too personal for record, 
where her efforts surely turned the tide 
from disaster to success. Her service 
stemmed from a deep generosity in her 
nature, and a willingness to take up 
dreary and thankless work which other 
people gladly escaped. Although she 
encountered discouragements and occa- 
sional hostility she persevered without 
complaint.” 

It is a fitting tribute to her work in 
this connection that a committee has 
been formed to secure contributions for 
a Barbara Stoddard Burks Memorial 
Fund to be used as a loan fund in aid 
of refugee psychologists or geneticists 
engaged in study or research in this 
country. 

Barbara was married in 1927 to Dr. 
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Herman Ramsperger who was at that 
time a National Research Fellow in 
chemistry at Stanford University and 
later became assistant professor of 
chemistry at the California Institute 
of Technology. The marriage was an 
ideally happy one. Herman took great 
pride in his wife’s attainments and gave 
her every encouragement to continue 
her professional career. His untimely 
death in 1932, after a lingering illness, 
was a blow from which Barbara was 
slow to recover. 

Mention should be made of the splen- 
did tribute to Barbara’s genius pub- 
lished by Woodworth as a letter to the 
New York Times under the date of May 
28, 1943; and of the equally fine tribute 
in the Bulletin of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
which appeared in The Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 1943, pp. 161-163. 
The Woodworth letter was reprinted in 
Eugenical News, 1943, Vol. 28, No. 1, 
together with an ‘In Memoriam’ tribute 
by the editor of the Journal. Science, 
of November 26, 1943, published a brief 
but excellent necrology by Katherine S. 
Brehme. 

The following bibliography of Bar- 
bara’s publications was prepared by En- 
rica Tunnell, of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library. 
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